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Clear Your Old 
Orchards 


WITH 
Dynamite 


The Result of one Charge of 


HERCULES DYNAMITE 


You can save days and dollars by using Hercules Dynamite to clear 
away old orchards and set out new trees in their places. A charge of 
dynamite, properly placed, will tear the toughest roots from the earth and 
lay the tree flat, ready for sawing. And one man can do the job. 


Send for a copy of Progressive Cultivation, the 68 page illustrated 
book published by the Hercules Powder Co. It will tell you all about 
the uses of dynamite on the farm. If you have a special blasting job our 
Service Department can give you information that will be of the greatest 
value to you. 


The Agricultural Department 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Wilmington Delaware 
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The Christmas Season 


Most people are planning to 
buy early this year. The war 
changed some things. People will 
buy more articles of true merit 
and usefulness. The things bought 
at the Co-op. will please those who 
have that idea in mind. 


The Co-op. Advantage 


You can plan your gifts by ex- 
amining the articles between class- 
es. You save time and students 
always save money by trading at 
the Co-op., too. The Co-op. is 
convenient and sells the kinds of 
goods students want. 
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Song of Late Autumn 


Where have they gone? 
The thrush, the rose, the gleam, 
And the flickering flakes that fly light; 
The flush of early dawn 
Athwart the eastern hill, 
Where have they gone? 
Where have they fled, 
The robin and the rose, 
We ask at summer’s end 
Of golden sunlight on the singing stream? 
In the short, late autumn twilight 
Seem to answer, Ah! who knows? 
They are gone, but we have come, 
White and light and frolicsome, 
Winter snows! 

W. Prindle Alexander. 
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A Letter to Agricultural Students 
BY ANDREW D. WHITE 


has given me great pleasure. It 

is of the sort which adds a new 
value to life; one of those things, in 
fact, that blot out many disappointments 
and cares and reveal the real uses and 
rewards of existence. 


Ym letter of May 7 is received and 


rejoice in the knowledge that there are 
young hearts beating with noble am- 
bitions to make the world better than at 
times it may have seemed to be, and 
to renew our best and highest hopes for 
our beloved country and for those who 
are to make it worthy of the sacrifices 









Looking back, as 
I do, over a long 
life, this seems to 
me one of those 
things that come at 
times in full repay- 


OVEMBER 18, 1919 was just a year from 

the day that Doctor White died, and 
there is appropriateness in the coincidence 
that brings to our hands at this time a 
letter which he addressed to a group of Cor- 
nell agriculturists the year before his death. 
Certain students in Professor Everett's 


for it which are so 
evidently demand- 
ed. 

With most earn- 
est hopes that a 
noble future is 










ment of days and courses sent Doctor White a note of apprecia- awaiting each and 
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nights of doubt. tion on his AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The great 
ness and fineness of the man shines in his 

response. In a_ sense, 


Though I do not 


every one of you, 


he is as_ strongly and with renewed 


personally know _ among us now as ever before. This is as it thanks for your 
many of you, your should be, at this time and thruout the kindness toward an 


most kind com- ‘ture. 


munication makes me feel that we are 
acquainted, and, more than that, that 
we are friends, and that our aims and 
ambitions have brought us to a more 
full understanding of our real brother- 
hood than ever before. 

A letter like yours is one of the re- 
wards which cause one to feel that, in 
spite of the misgivings which old age 
brings at times, the compensations for 
them are great and ought to make us 


old man who looks 
on the world with hopes that the clouds 
which now darken it will yet break and 
reveal to you a brighter day, I remain, 


Most sincerely and gratefully yours, 


Aiden. Plokcte— 


May 13, 1918. 



















culture prepared a plan showing 

its building requirements and the 
State has provided a little more than 
half of it. In connection with a request 
presented to the State Legislature last 
winter for an appropriation for a plant 
industry building, the chairmen of the 
Legislative Budget Committees asked the 
dean of the college to bring in a revised 
plan for substantial completion of the 
college so far as it is possible at this 
time to determine reasonable comple- 
tion. The building needs of the college, 
which are very acute, have been the sub- 
ject of careful consideration by the staff 
for many months. In order to see as 
clearly as possible the future demands on 
the college, we have invited two hun- 
dred and eighty-five farmers, farm 
women, and persons engaged in 
allied agricultural businesses to come to 
the college in small groups to study the 
work of the several departments in de- 
tail. 

Our purpose in inviting farmers to 
make a thoro study of the work of the 
college is not alone to arrive at a clear 
understanding of the physical equipment 
necessary to do the work adequately, 
but also to obtain their judgment on 
the character and content of our courses 


S cai years ago the College of Agri- 


The College Needs More Room 


A Statement by Dean Mann 


of instruction and on the lines of re- 
search and extension activity which are 
maintained. This review of our work 
is proving very helpful. It is revealing 
also a number of lines of activity 
in teaching, research, and extension, 
which the farmers feel the college 
should be prepared to take up, but which 
it is prevented from entering upon at 
the present time by reason of lack either 
of men or of facilities. 

The farmers of the State have been 
responsible in a large way for the es- 
tablishment and development of the col- 
lege and it must justify their confidence 
in order to warrant their support in its 
further growth. Since the present build- 
ings were erected there have been some 
changes in the character of the work to 
be undertaken and there has been large 
expansion of the demands made on the 
college. Our work at present is very 
seriously handicapped by reason of ex- 
treme congestion and lack of adaptation 
of the buildings in which many of the 
departments are now housed. If the 
college is fairly to render the service 
which the farmers want of it, and which 
it is capable of rendering, there must be 
large additions to the buildings and 
equipment and some additions to the 
faculty. A. R. MANN. 
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Cornell at National Conventions in Chicago 
BY D. J. CROSBY 





Professor, Extension Service, Cornell University 


The week beginning November 8 was 
one of national agricultural conventions 
in Chicago. There were societies deal- 
ing with agronomy, farm economics, and 
rural social science; associations of state 
university presidents, of college presi- 
dents, and of teachers of agriculture; 
and meetings which brought into exist- 
ence two noteworthy organizations—the 
American Country Life Association and 
the American Federation of Farm Bu- 
reaus. 


While each group had a more or less 
distinct organization and membership, 
all were closely related to the parent 
organization of them all, the Association 
of American Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations, which held its 
thirty-third annual convention at the 
Auditorium Hotel November 12, 13, and 
14. 

At this convention there were nearly 
two thousand official delegates, includ- 
ing university and college presidents, 
deans of colleges of agriculture, engin- 
eering, and home economics, directors 
of agricultural and of engineering ex- 
periment stations, directors of extension, 
and representatives of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and of the 
United States Bureau of Education. 


Cornell was represented by Dean Dex- 
ter S. Kimball of Sibley College and by 
the following from the College of Agri- 
culture: Dean A. R. Mann, Professor M. 
G. Montgomery, representing the ex- 
periment station, Professor M. C. Bur- 
ritt, representing the extension service, 
and Professors G. A. Works and D. J. 
Crosby. 

Dean Mann took an active part in the 
work of the American Country Life 
Association, as did Professor Dwight 
Sanderson, secretary of the temporary 
organization. Professor Works read a 
paper at the meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Agricultural Teaching. Professor War- 
ren spoke at the meeting of the State 
Commissioners of Agriculture and the 
American Farm Economics Association, 


and Professor Montgomery at the Am- 
erican Society of Agronomy. State 
Leader H. E. Babcock took part in the 
organization of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Association. 

The annual presidential address by 
C. A. Lory, president of Colorado Agri- 
cultural College included recommenda- 
tions for the appointment of state devel- 
opment commissions. In other papers 
there was considerable discussion of 
plans for obtaining increased federal 
support for extension work in agricul- 
tural and home economics, for agricul- 
tural experiment stations, and for the 
establishment of engineering experiment 
stations. 


Questions relating to research were 
much discussed all thru the convention. 
Dr. James R. Angell, president of the 
National Research Council, gave a not- 
able address on “The Resuscitation of 
Research,” and this was discussed by 
Dean Thatcher of Minnesota and Presi- 
dent Woods of Maryland. 


From various expressions in formal 
papers and in informal discussions it was 
clearly the opinion of many college offi- 
cials that the land-grant colleges need 
to do much more than they have in the 
past to get in touch with and promote 
the interests of the trades and indus- 
tries, to conduct more fundamental re- 
searches in agriculture, engineering, and 
home economics, and to lay greater em- 
phasis on work in rural engineering, 
rural social and economic problems, and 
the preparation of teachers of vocational 
subjects in the high schools. 


As a final step in rounding out the 
first third-century of its existence, the 
association revised its constitution, 
changed its name to the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges, and provided for 
sections in agriculture, engineering, and 
home economics to care for the three 
principal interests of the institutions in 
its membership. Dean Mann was made 
a member of the executive committee 
and the committee on projects and cor- 
relation of research. 


















































































































EXPERIENCE: A Series of Personal Stories by the Best People 


in the State of New York—Men and Women Designated by their 
Farm Bureau Agents as Leaders in their Home Communities. 








I. Advanced Registry for the Business 


Dairyman 


How a Farmer and His Wife Built up a High Producing Pedigree Herd 
BY HARVEY L. STAFFORD 
Peru, New York 


enormous prices paid for some pure- 

bred animals that many feel that 
the raising of pure-breds is a rich man’s 
hobby rather than a practical business 
for a poor man. It is in the hope of 
convincing some that pure-bred stock 
is the only stock one can afford to own, 
and that a small investment will bring 
the practical farmer a large return, that 
I am writing my own experience. 

My senior partner is my wife’s uncle, 
for whom I manage the farm. We had 
a superior herd of grades, but wished 
to own pure-breds. We learned that a 
herd of Holstein-Friesians (the breed I 
consider the very best dairy type) was 
for sale, but for a price greater than I 
felt I could afford to pay. It was quite 
a venture for a poor man, but my wife 
said that we could swing it, so the deal 
was closed May 28, 1914. For three 
cows, three heifers, and a bull calf we 
paid $1200. The first three years we 
had nine bull calves which we almost 
gave away, the prices ranging from $12 
to $55. 

We are credited with having had only 
the best of luck, but we realize that all 
has not been good fortune. One cow 
became barren and was sold for beef 
prices; one reacted to the tuberculin 
test; calves have died; the foundation 
cow twice had milk fever; and a valu- 
able heifer nearly died of indigestion. 
But one year every calf was a splendid 
heifer, and last year we had but three 
bulls, for which we found a ready mar- 
ket at good prices. It has been our 


Ss: much is said these days about the 





constant aim to improve our herd by 
care, by breeding, by selection and 
judging, and by culling out. If one 
were faulting our foundation cows the 
criticism would be too great a tendency 
toward a swing udder. Therefore, in 
the selection of sires we are careful to 
insist that the dam of the bull shall have 
a perfect udder as well as individuality 
and productiveness. The reward has 
come in the beautiful udders of our 
young stock. We have paid for pure 
bred animals a total of $1540, have re- 
ceived $2870.50 for animals sold, and 
have remaining twenty-three head of 
very good animals, of which seventeen 
will be of milking age this winter. We 
consider the herd worth quite a sum. 
We have the old foundation cow, four 
of her daughters, and the rest are mainly 
her granddaughters and great-grand- 
daughters. I feel that such an invest- 
ment as we made is one of the best that 
one could make. 

As for milk production, I can say that 
the pure-breds give very much more milk 
than the good grade herd we had. Dur- 
ing the past year we have had from 
eight to eleven cows of milking age, six 
of these being heifers. These have pro- 
duced, besides feeding ourselves and the 
calves, 104,409 pounds of milk, which 
sold for $3166.52. 

Last spring we did our first A. R. O. 
work. The foundation cow, ten years 
old, made 29.12 pounds of butter from 
583.5 pounds of milk. Two grand- 
daughters, both senior three-year-olds, 
made 22.936 and 23.266 pounds of but- 
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Maud D 2nd Topsy 2nd, 118474, the foundation cow of the herd. 29.12 pounds of butter 


ter, respectively, from 595 and 607 
pounds of milk. Another granddaughter, 
as senior two-year-old, made 18.728 
pounds of butter from 438 pounds of 
milk in seven days. These break no 
world’s records, but are very satisfactory 
for a first attempt, and we have the satis- 
faction of knowing that they are honest 
records. We believe that it pays a 
practical farmer to test by Advanced 
Registry. 

To anyone about to start in the pure- 
bred business I would say: 

1. Get good individuals, not pedi- 
greed scrubs. If your judgment is not 
trained, benefit by the advice of some 
one whose judgment is good. 

2. Obtain and study the pedigrees of 
your animals. This helps you to breed 
more intelligently. When we studied 
the pedigree of our “old cow” we 
realized that it was right that she should 
be a superior animal, as her ancestors 
were the show animals and heavy pro- 
ducers of their time. 

3. Always have your sire a little bet- 
ter than your cows. 

4. By the use of the scale, the Bab- 
cock test, and the test of individuality, 
eliminate your poorer animals, thus con- 





from 583.5 pounds milk in seven days as a ten year old 





stantly raising the average of the herd. 

5. Keep your herd as free as possible 
from contagious diseases such as abor- 
tion and tuberculosis. 

6. Feed and water regularly, milk 
regularly, keep records of receipts and 
expenditures, study feeds and learn the 
kinds of feed best suited to the particu- 
lar cows you have. Read your breed 
papers, be on the lookout for a better 
method, and,—study! I feel that today 
a dairyman should study as much as a 
lawyer or other professional man. I 
have studied feeds and feeding as a man 
would if he were trying for an examina- 
tion on the subject. 


I wish I might say something that 
would lead more young men of the right 
kind into raising pure-breds. If I can 
help such a young man, I will be glad 
to answer any questions. I do not wish 
to give the idea that it is all pleasure 
in caring for a pure-bred herd, for one 
has to deny oneself a great many pleas- 
ures. I have been away from home but 
one night in four years, but nevertheless 
I enjoy it and I expect to keep right at it. 
My good wife is always ready to help. 
She keeps the records and does the 
pedigree work and whatever she can 
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in the house. I1 do not think it a 
woman’s place to milk and feed cattle, 
but she does make a splendid record- 
keeper. 

To make a success with your cattle 
you must like your cows. Treat your 
cattle kindly and study their individual 
likes and dislikes in feeds, and they will 
repay you a hundredfold. Our cattle 
follow us about and crowd around us in 















the pasture to such an extent that it is 
hard to take a picture of them. 

We have been “advertised by our lov- 
ing friends,” and are greatly indebted to 
our Farm Bureau agent, C. B. Tillson, 
for his kindly interest and helpful ad- 
vice. We feel that we have made a real 
success in a small way, and that others 
can do just as well as we have done. 


Il. Twenty Miles - the Pasture 


A Good Way to Cut Production Cost on Spring Lambs 
BY E. L. MOODY 
Rushville, New York 


back over many years of practical 

experience in sheep raising, it is 
interesting to consider how quickly and 
how completely practices have changed. 
I shall briefly outline these changes, so 
that we may arrive at some understand- 
ing of conditions today, and then shall 
as briefly indicate a method which I have 
tried under present conditions and found 
good. 

When I began to work with sheep, 
the Spanish Merino breed and _ its 
crosses were standard, not only in 
western New York, but very largely 
thruout the country. They were kept 
for wool and the surplus stock was mar- 
keted as yearlings or two-year-old 
wethers. The present day methods are 
in marked _ contrast. Mutton from 
yearlings and wethers has lost favor 
with the consumer so that the lamb crop 
is marketed at a much earlier age. The 
spring lambs are disposed of at fourteen 
to eighteen weeks, while the fall lambs 
are usually fed intensively and sold as 
“thot-house” lambs, weighing forty to 
fifty pounds at an age of eight to four- 
teen weeks. 

The system of sheep husbandry that 
seems most advantageous for this sec- 
tion of the State is to produce spring 
lambs and then, after lambing time, to 
move the ewes to the hill pastures that 
we read so much about in the city 


TT such a one as the writer, looking 


papers. These pastures are the aban- 
doned, or semi-abandoned farms that 
are so abundant in the southern tier of 
counties as well as in other parts of the 
State. Some are really good farming 
lands; others are lands that should have 
remained in forests, but when seeded to 
bluegrass make the finest of sheep pas- 
ture. These pastures are usually well 
watered and generally have an abun- 
dance of shade,—a factor a good shep- 
herd ought never to overlook. Pastures 
such as these are considered accessible 
if they are within twenty miles of the 
home farm. Most farmers have an auto- 
mobile, and for one who loves sheep, it 
is a pleasure, rather than work, to crank 
the “‘jitney’”’ and go see the flock every 
ten days or two weeks, an interval which 
is generally sufficient. 

I have found it advisable to purchase 
yearling western ewes carrying a large 
percentage of Merino blood. These ewes 
make good mothers; are _ excellent 
rustlers, and, if well cared for and bred 
to strong vigorous rams, will raise a 
lamb crop considerably over one hundred 
per cent. Even tho this system costs 
more in the beginning, it is well for the 
novice to start with a uniform flock of 
the same type, weight, and age. The 
returns will always justify the outlay 
if the caretaker pays strict attention 
to those little details that are so essen- 
tial to success in the sheep business. 
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Twenty Miles to the Pasture 








The hill pastures should have an abundance of shade 


It seems to me that the most popular 
and profitable crosses for producing 
prime early lambs from these western 
ewes are with Dorset rams. They sire 
the most active lambs at birth that I 
have ever had, and that activity often 
means the difference between life and 
death, especially in cold weather. If 
the ewe fails to produce a living lamb, 
the expense of keeping her is a loss, not 
to mention the loss of the lamb. 


After lambing, from about May 
twentieth to June first, I move the ewes 
and lambs to the hill pasture, where the 
ewes remain until fall. The lambs are 
brought to the home farm at weaning 
time and, if they are in prime condition, 
are sold immediately; otherwise they 
are placed on feed and finished off for 
a later market. Of late years, the ten- 
dency has been to market them as early 
as possible, for the trade demands a 
lamb of light weight. 


The ewes must be brought back to the 
home farm in the fall before the pas- 
tures become so short as to cause them 
to run down in condition. I then let 
them clean up cabbage patches and other 
good pastures that may be available on 
the farm until yarding time. 


The system has much to commend it- 
self to the farmer living where these 
cheap pastures are available. It enables 
him to use for more remunerative pur- 
poses his farm land which he formerly 
used for pasture. He will be able to 
maintain more breeding ewes; the dan- 
ger to the lambs from stomach worms 
and dogs will be escaped; and it will 
help to distribute his work over the 
slack season when the hired help might 
otherwise be idle. I believe that this 
plan can be followed profitably by many 
farmers who can utilize these cheap pas- 
tures. To me, it seems deserving of 
more attention than it has received. 





























The American Farm Bureau Federation 


A Report on the Chicago Meeting Which Made it a Reality 
BY M. C. BURRITT 


Vice-Director of Extension Work at Cornell University 


HAT is likely to prove to be an 
WV important chapter in our agri- 
cultural history was written on 
November 12-14 at Chicago, Illinois, 
when representatives and delegates of 
thirty-three states from Massachusetts to 
California and from Minnesota to Geor- 
gia organized the “American Farm 
Bureau Federation.” This organization 
gives promise of becoming really and 
effectively national because it is based 
upon similar community, county, and 
state units and because it stands for a 
common purpose which is primarily edu- 
cational. It is therefore significant. 
Its primary object is “‘to correlate and 
strengthen the state farm bureaus” but 
also it expects “to promote, protect, and 
represent the business, economic, social, 
and educational interests of farmers’ 
and “to develop agriculture.” This pri- 
mary purpose is further clarified and 
the public reassured by a strong resolu- 
tion adopted later declaring that ‘‘this 
organization recognizes that the strength 
of the A. F. B. F. has been achieved 
through cooperation with State and Fed- 
eral Departments of Agriculture, upon 
a sound educational program of local 
work” and reaffirming its “purpose to 
continue such cooperation in the future 
and that neither business enterprise or 
legislative activity should diminish such 
cooperative educational activities.” 
Any State Federation of Farm Bureau 
Associations or “associations based on 
the farm bureau or similar plan” is 
eligible for membership in the new na- 
tional federation. The governing body 
consists of a board of directors composed 
of one from each member state, 
and one additional director for 
each twenty thousand paid-up 
members in the state association. 
This board elects an executive committee 
composed of the president and vice- 


president and twelve regional directors, 
three each from the four groups of states 
known as (1) northeastern (2) southern 
(3) central, and (4) far-western, nomi- 
nated by each group respectively. This 
committee is the real governing body of 
the federation and appoints the secre- 
tary or manager, a treasurer, and all 
employees. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion will be financed by a membership 
fee equal to ten per cent of all the indi- 
vidual membership dues in the county 
units of the member state federations, 
and in the case of a few states which 
do not have paid memberships, by a 
sum fixed by the executive committee 
between a minimum of $250 and a 
maximum of $1000 per state. 

Aside from strengthening and promot- 
ing the work of county farm bureaus 
and their supporting county and state 
associations, in ringing resolutions the 
convention declared for loyalty to 
American institutions against any affilia- 
tion with organized labor, recognized 
the farmer’s responsibility for the stew- 
ardship of the land and his obligation 
to maintain soil fertility, commended 
the work of the agricultural colleges 
and the economic, farm management, 
and crop estimating work of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
vigorously asserted the farmer’s right 
to the costs of production. 

It was a great meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of real farmers. No person 
may be a director or officer of the Fed- 
eration who is not an “actual bona fide” 
farmer, and any officer or director who 
becomes a “candidate for an elective or 
appointive office state or federal’ is 
automatically dropped from his position. 
The group was constructive, conserva- 
tive and developed a strong forward 
looking program. 





Some Aspects of the Holstein Situation 


The Cole-Cabana Fiasco Has Not and Cannot Down the Breed 
BY M. S. PRESCOTT 
Editor, The Holstein-Friesian World 


in the Holstein industry, chief con- 

sideration must be given to the un- 
savory Cole-Cabana incident. We shall 
therefore give it some attention in this 
short article and endeavor to arrive at 
some of the results that may be con- 
sidered a logical outgrowth of those 
startling disclosures. Briefly the pre- 
mises of the case are as follows: de- 
tected circumstantially in fraud in con- 
nection with making a large official but- 
ter record, Charles Cole, who had made 
a great reputation for himself as the 
leading developer of high record cows, 
confessed that almost without exception 
the high records that were credited to 
him were accomplished by the direct ad- 
dition of cream and water to the actual 
production of the cow. This confession 
of course implicated all of the high 
records made for his former employer, 
Oliver Cabana, Jr. A searching investi- 
gation was instituted by the officials of 
the Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America for the purpose of finding out 
exactly which records were fraudulent 
and taking such drastic action as the 
facts might warrant. During the progress 
of the investigation, Cole suddenly re- 
pudiated his first sworn confession and 
made another, denying that ‘fraudulent 
work had been practiced at Mr. Cabana’s 
farm. Coincident with this change on 
the part of Cole came the withdrawal of 
codperation in the investigation pre- 
viously promised by Cabana and the in- 
stitution of a lawsuit against the Asso- 
ciation, which was enjoined by court 
order from taking any further action in 
the matter until the case was settled in 
court. And that is right where it stands 
today, with no action possible in relation 
to these records until the litigation is 
completed and the injunction dissolved. 

At first thought it might be expected 


[° any review of the present situation 


that such disclosures, affecting so vitally 
a man who had occupied a high place in 
the Holstein industry, who had been one 
of the largest and best known breeders, 
whose cattle had been in demand and 
sold at record-breaking prices almost 
from coast to coast, would have the ef- 
fect of shaking confidence in the breed; 
causing a collapse in Holstein values and 
a general period of depression. It was 
in fact predicted that the disclosures, by 
destroying public confidence in the in- 
tegrity of Holstein records, would cause 
breeders millions and millions of dollars 
of loss through depreciation in the value 
of their holdings. Such pessimistic pre- 


dictions, however, were the result of the 
first shock of the disclosures and did not 


come from mature consideration or 
careful study of actual conditions. True, 
the individual breeders who had animals 
whose value was based on the Cabana- 
Cole records were bound to suffer a 
very serious decline in the valuation of 
their holdings, but we are considering 
this proposition from the standpoint of 
the breed as a whole and, extensive 
though the operations at Pine Grove 
Farms were, only a very small propor- 
tion of the great body of Holstein men 
were directly interested through the 
ownership of cows or direct descendants 
of the cows whose records were called 
into question. It is safe to assume there- 
fore that the reaction of the case and 
the attitude of mind taken by this great 
body of breeders, outside of those di- 
rectly interested in the Cabana lines, 
would determine the effect which the 
disclosures would have upon the industry 
as a whole. If there had been a general 
scramble to unload, to get out from un- 
der on their Holstein investments, we 
would indeed have had a grand smash 
of Holstein values; but fortunately the 
great rank and file of breeders kept their 
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heads. They realized that the Holstein 
industry was too big and upon too broad 
a foundation to be even stirred by the 
crooked operations of any one _ indi- 
vidual. The men who had been making 
their living from the Holstein cow kept 
the faith. They knew from actual ex- 
perience she was the most efficient and 
economical producer in the dairy, that 
with the awakening demand for dairy 
products and the growing shortage of 
dairy cows, the Holstein business was 
bound to grow and prosper. It was felt 
very generally that these disclosures had 
resulted in the elimination of unfair 
competition of the most discouraging 
sort, and the immediate result was a 
greater appreciation for the cows who 
alone and unaided had made normal, 
creditable records that seemingly looked 
small in comparison with the forty-five 
to fifty pound phenomenons. This con- 
dition has been reflected in a number of 
ways during the fall months, but most 
strikingly in the public sales which have 
been uniformly very successful, with 
perhaps a stronger and better sustained 
demand than ever before. In the sale at 
Chicago in connection with the National 
Dairy Show, with only one cow in the 
sale having a record as high as thirty 
pounds, but with careful selection all 
the way through in the matter of indi- 
viduality, 100 out of 112 head offered 
exceeded the $500 mark and made a 
general average of practically $900 a 
head. This was especially remarkable in 
view of the fact that the top price for 
the sale was only $6,000. The dispersal 
of one of the good small breeders’ herds 
in Michigan recently resulted in an 
average of $800, while other sales, from 
California to Massachusetts, throughout 
the Middlewest and the South, all tell 
the same story of a constantly increasing 
demand for desirable, healthy Holsteins 
of good type. 

There are other important lessons 
from this affair which deserve more ex- 
tensive consideration than we shall have 
space to give here. One of them relates 
to the matter of the supervision of these 
records and particularly to the attitude 
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of mind of the supervisors themselves. 
There is no disposition to blame or cen- 
sure the New York State College of 
Agriculture for the trouble at Pine 
Grove Farms nor to impugn the honesty 
and integrity of the supervisors them- 
selves. If Cole’s original statement is 
to be believed, it is simply a case where 
a clever crook was, for a time, successful 
in getting away with his game. It is 
nevertheless true that far too many 
young men go out as supervisors with a 
lack of appreciation for the responsi- 
bility that devolves upon them in de- 
veloping a great industry and perhaps 
with too much faith in the honesty of 
purpose of the men with whom they are 
dealing. By this we do not mean to 
imply that the Holstein breed is espe- 
cially infested with scoundrels and 
crooks; in fact we are satisfied that the 
breeders of Holsteins measure up with 
the breeders of any other kind of cattle 
in every way, shape, and manner, but 
we may as well face the fact that among 
such a large body of men there will be 
some who cannot resist the temptation 
to put something over if they believe 
they can profit therefrom and get away 
with it undetected. Thus it is im- 
portant for all concerned that super- 
visors do their work with a keen regard 
for the obligations they are assuming 
when they undertake it. 

Our conclusion from a careful study 
of the present Holstein situation, em- 
bracing actual observation by members 
of our organization and covering every 
Holstein state in the North from Cali- 
fornia to the Atlantic seaboard, is that 
the future is brighter and filled with 
bigger opportunities for the breeder of 
Holsteins than it ever has been in the 
past. There is no tendency to minimize 
the seriousness of the Cole-Cabana case 
in relation to the Holstein business, nor 
to allow those who are guilty to escape 
punishment, but there is a widespread 
optimism and faith in the breed that can- 
not be shaken as long as the Holstein 
cow herself delivers the goods. And 
those of us who know her can judge how 
long that will be. 





How the Dairymen Organized 





Disproving the Old Idea that Farmers Can't Get Together and Disputing the New 


Idea That They Shouldn't 
BY E. R. EASTMAN 


Editor. Dairymen’s League News 


AY back in 1907, some of the far- 
W sighted dairymen of the State 

had seen the great need of dairy 
organization and a few of them organ- 
ized and incorporated the Dairymen’s 
League. During its 
early years it was 
only kept alive by 
the faith and sacri- 
ficing work of a 
few leaders. Early 
in 1916 it had 


HIS, the second 
Eastman on 
particularly 
developments. 


been jailed because 


of two 
organization 
interesting 

Farmers 


operate in milk matters. 


they were to have certain prices or the 
dealers would not have the milk. The 
dealers refused to pay the prices and— 
did not get the milk. The Chicago 
dairymen stood loyally by their organiza- 


tion and finally 
won their de- 
papers by Mr. mands. This was 

blems, is . . 
atone prebioms,  .5 ineentive to 

in light of recent : 
at Cleveland have eastern dairymen, 
of an attempt to co- for it was the first 
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about thirteen 
thousand members 
scattered over New 


outcome of the growing antagonism between 
producer and consumer? Wil time and fair- 
mindedness on the part of the farmer bring 
a solution, as the author believes? 


of agriculture that 
farmers had been 
able to stick to- 










York and _ other 

states that furnish 

the metropolitan milk supply. 
During the spring of 1918, an organi- 

zation of dairymen in Chicago found 

that it was either a question of doing 

something regarding milk prices or quit- 

ting the business. They did something. 

They told the dealers of Chicago that 


gether. 

The directors of 

the Dairymen’s League met in the sum- 
mer of 1916; served notice on the deal- 
ers that after October first, 1916, the 
prices of milk weuld have to be some- 
where in accord with the costs of produc- 
tion; and told the dealers what those 
prices for the next six months after 
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October first should be. _ The dealers of 
course refused to pay them. There fol- 
lowed the most remarkable demonstra- 
tion that has ever taken place in farm 
history. The dairymen were determined 
that they would either put their busi- 
ness on a new foundation or give it up. 
The strike lasted for about two weeks. 
The longer it lasted the more determined 
the farmers became. The dealers re- 
ceived less and less milk, and the or- 
ganization grew by leaps and bounds. 
At the end of the two weeks the dealers 
gave in, the farmers winning a complete 
victory. This date marked the begin- 
ning of a different day in American 
farming. In less than three years the 
organization has grown from thirteen 
thousand half-discouraged and wavering 
farmers to seventy-six thousand loyal 
and steadfast members. 

No millennium has been brought about 
in the milk business in three years. Not 
all of the evils that have been collecting 
for generations can be corrected in three 
years, but the farmers, not only in the 
League but in all of the other farm or- 
ganizations thruout the country, have 
been able, thru the demdnstrated prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining to sell their 
farm products for much better prices. 
They have been able to acquire some real 
independence, since at last they have 
something to say about the prices they 
shall receive for the products they grow 
and the conditions of their sale. Best 
of all they have learned the real funda- 
mental principle of codperation and or- 
ganization, that of confidence in one an- 
other. They have found out that the 
neighbor who lives next to them is a 
pretty good sort of chap, that he will 
stand shoulder to shoulder just as long 
as the next fellow, and that he has the 
same hopes, the same aspirations, and the 
same ideals as they themselves have. 

Mechanical aids have also helped to 
make possible the new day which has 
dawned for the farmer. Organization 
came first in the city because it was easy 
for the city men to come together at 
meetings, where all public business must 
be transacted. It was and still is to 
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some extent difficult for farmers to get 
together, but the Rural Free Delivery 
mail routes, the telephone, and especially 
the automobile, have helped to put the 
farm on a business-like basis. 

But with all the wonderful progress 
that has been made through codperation 
in the last three years, it is after all only 
the start, and the farmer himself is 
still responsible as to whether farming 
as a business will take the right or the 
wrong road at the crossing. As yet he 
has only demonstrated his ability to re- 
fuse to sell to dealers who do not pay 
him properly for his products. The next 
step is to convince the public of his right 
to collective bargaining. Dairymen are 
at present being prosecuted in several 
states for daring to codperate. The right 
to organize is fully conceded by courts 
and public opinion to labor unions, but 
is denied to farmers. This opposition is 
largely caused by demagogues and yellow 
journals who try to mislead the public. 
When the public learns that farm organi- 
zations justly managed are of benefit to 
all concerned, the opposition will disap- 
pear. 

The second step is for the farmer to 
handle at least a part of his public busi- 
ness through his own agencies. The 
Dairymen’s League already has a plan 
under way for buying, or building and 
equipping manufacturing and shipping 
stations to handle and sell all of its mem- 
bers’ milk and milk products. Both the 
farmer and the consumer are still cursed 
with an awkward and expensive system 
of marketing by which both suffer. The 
next job is to simplify and make shorter 
if possible the route from the producer 
to the consumer. 

If this progress is made and the Amer- 
ican farmer maintains the place that he 
has lately carved for himself in the poli- 
tical, social, and economic life of the na- 
tion, he must recognize that progress is 
only made through local and individual 
initiative and much sacrifice. He must 
attend his local meetings regularly and 
see that they are conducted in a business- 
like way. He must develop the right 
kind of leaders and stay loyally back of 
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“Farm meetings are necessary to transact the public business of farmers.” 


them. He must expect to properly only by exact justice to all concerned that 
finance his organizations, and he must 
at all times be fair, recognizing that the 
consumer has his rights and that it is 


any organization or any great principle 
can endure. 


things, Professor Cavanaugh was 
unable to complete his article of 


B is. of the pressure of other 


comment on the Ross Fertilizer ‘Revolu- 
tion” in time for this issue. 































































































































































































“Hog Killin’ Days” 





Reminiscences and Reflections on Old-Time Sociable Cooperation 
BY K. J. SEULKE 


Professor of Animal Husbandry at Cornell University 


were busy winning a livelihood from 

their newly cleared land the farmer 
was more independent of the village 
merchant than he is now. In fact he 
had to be, as settlements were many 
miles apart, roads were poor, and travel 
slow. In those days practically all the 
necessities of life came from the farm, 
and most of the produce of the farm 
was consumed by the farm family and 
livestock. 

It was in those days that the term 
“hog killin’ days” was coined, and it will 
bring to the minds of many of the older 
generation a host of pleasant memories. 
Hog killing was a sort of annual holiday 
for the country folk; it was a part of 
their annual harvest and a preparation 
for the cold days of winter that were to 
follow. 

As soon as the snappy, frosty days of 
late autumn arrived the word was passed 
about the neighborhood that on a cer- 
tain day the hog killing or butchering 
would take place. Usually the work 
was done on the same farm year after 
year, and the various implements neces- 
sary, with the exception, perhaps, of the 
smaller tools, were left there from year 
to year. 

The day before the appointed date the 
farmer on whose farm the work was to 
be done arranged the heavy tables for 
scraping, swung several long poles be- 
tween convenient trees, and hauled a 
load of good dry wood to the place where 
a large iron or copper kettle was swung 
between two trees. 

The next morning everything was 
bustle and hurry, and hardly were the 
chores completed before a line of wagons 
began to pour in at the barn-yard gate. 
These were the high-wheeled, narrow- 
tired farm wagons of the time, carrying 
three sets of side-boards with the owner’s 
barn-yard gate or other convenient 
planking over the top to keep in the fat 
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pigs they contained. On the top of the 
wagon were various pans, tubs, and other 
paraphernalia for carrying home the 
meat, and, most important of all, several 
well-filled baskets carefully covered with 
the housewife’s highly prized _ red- 
checked tablecloth. 

The horses were unhitched and stabled, 
and the men of the party were tolled off 
for various duties, usually those at 
which they had proven most proficient 
in previous years. In fact they often 
took their places without being told, 
each doing the special part of the work 
he preferred. The man who did the 
sticking stood at the head of the line, 
and as the boys removed the pigs from 
the wagon one by one, he bled them. 
If one occasionally got away all hands 
stopped work to watch the fun or urge 
on the chase. When the pig was taken 
from the wagon the boys threw him on 
his back, and while one held the hind 
legs the other sat on his abdomen, well 
back toward the hams, and held the front 
legs of the pig down to his side. The 
man doing the sticking pressed down the 
lower jaw of the pig, and making a slit 
in the skin on the middle of the neck, he 
stuck back toward the opening in the 
chest, severing the large artery at this 
point. 

After the pig was bled two other men, 
after removing the tongue, loosened the 
tendons on the back of the hind legs and 
placed him on a strong table upon which 
they also climbed. At the end of this 
table was a barrel half full of hot water 
from the kettle nearby to which had 
been added lye, leached from hard-wood 
ashes during the summer. A rope was 
passed thru the lower jaw of the hog 
and the hind quarters were slid into the 
barrel of water. After a short time the 
hog was removed and a scraper made 
from an old hoe without a handle, or 
perhaps grandmother’s pewter candle 


stick, was used to scrape the hair from 





“Hog Killin’ Days”’ 


the scalded part. A “ 
gambrel owas then 
placed in the hind legs 
and the fore-quarters 
were scalded in a simi- 
lar manner, after 
which the hog was 
hung on one of the 
long poles suspended 
between trees by pass- 
ing this pole between 
the hind legs so that 
the gambrel rested up- 
on the pole. 

Then several of the 
women doused the car- 
cass with hot water 
and scraped off all the 
hair and scurf that re- 
mained, using sharp 
knives. After the first 
scraping they poured 
cold water over the 
carcass to make _ it 
white and then re- 
peated the scraping 
operation. 

Next came a man 
whose duty it was to 
open the carcass, re- 
move the internal or- 
gans, split it down the 
center of the back, and 
loosen the joint be- 
tween head and neck 
with a knife, leaving it 
attached to the head. 

This completed the 
work on the carcass it- 
self for this day. Sev- 
eral of the women who 
were not busy prepar- 
ing a feast for the hungry workers, how- 
ever, were occupied in stripping the fat 
from the internal organs and hanging 
the plucks (organs of the thorax) so that 
they would cool readily. The kidney 
fats were also removed, carefully cooled, 
and saved, since it was from these that 
the leaf lard was to be made. 

In this way many hogs were dressed 
in a day. Each man’s hogs were killed 
and hung separately, so that they could 
be easily distinguished from those of his 
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Cider or brine barrel? 
Both had their place in 
“hog-killin’ ” ; 
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neighbor. There was 
none of the hustle and 
hurry of our modern 
packing plant, and at 
proper intervals there 
were wonderful meals 
such as only our grand- 
mothers could prepare 
from the wealth of 
good things to be 
found on a farm. A 
keg of sweet cider sat 
conveniently near; of- 
ten entertainment was 
added in the form of a 
turkey-shoot or greased 
pig race; and of course 
there were babies to be 
fished from the duck 
pond and boys to be 
spanked for tying cans 
to the dog’s tail and 
other diversions with- 
out end. 

The following day 

the hogs were cut up, 
and here again there 
was a special job for 
each one of the party. 
The men did _ the 
heavier work, the 
women the part that 
required nimble fin- 
gers and knowledge of 
seasoning, while the 
youngsters made them- 
selves generally useful 
and ate considerably 
more than was good 
for them. 
Two men severed the 
head from the carcass 
and carried the two halves to a table 
where others removed the hams and 
shoulders. Another man removed the 
bacon strips and layers of fat to be used 
for lard, while still another trimmed out 
the spare-ribs. 

The women of the party trimmed out 
all parts that were not to be either 
cured or used fresh. The lean and fat 
were separated, the former to be used 
for sausage, the latter for lard. The 
heads and feet were carefully cleaned 
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and later used for head-cheese and 
pickled pig’s feet. 

The actual salting and curing was 
done at home, altho often a number of 
families used a common smoke-house for 
smoking their meats after they were 
cured. There was always a great deal 
of rivalry as to the quality of cured 
meats produced. Many of the old 
formulas used by our grandmothers are 
still used in large packing plants of the 
present time, and are kept as secret by 
their present owners as they were by 
the original users fifty or a hundred 
years ago. 

One of these old formulas that was 
originally brought to this country by 
settlers in Virginia, and which has been 
handed down from generation to genera- 
tion and is still highly prized, is as fol- 
lows: 

For each one hundred pounds of 
bacon or hams to be cured, weigh out 
eight pounds of salt, two pounds of 
brown sugar, or two quarts of molasses, 
and two ounces of saltpeter. Mix this 
in four gal’ons of boiling water, and 
allow it to cool thoroughly before pour- 
ing it over the meat to be cured. Place 
the jars of meat in a cool place where 
they will not freeze, and when the 
meat is cured, smoke it with green 
hickory wood. Bacon requires four 
weeks to cure by this method, while 
hams and shoulders require from four 
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to eight weeks, according to weight. 

The old custom of making a holiday 
of the harvest season has gradually 
passed away, and with it many of the 
good times for both young and old on 
the farm. The old husking bees, hog 
killin’ days, and other celebrations of 
the harvest time are almost unknown 
in the eastern states. At first each 
farmer began to kill his own hogs on 
his own farm with the ordinary farm 
help. Later as the older generation 
pased away, the knowledge of how to do 
this work properly passed with them, 
so that now the farmer either hauls his 
hogs to market and carries home pork, 
paying the profits of six middlemen in 
the process, or he hires a man to come 
to the farm and slaughter his animals 
for him. 

At the present time there is a ten- 
dency among the younger farmers to do 
this work themselves. It is possible for 
it to be properly and economically done 
on the farm. There is no question that 
an old time “hog killin’ day,” with all 
the attendant festivities and good things 
to eat, would bring the members of a 
farm community closer together, and 
that the fun accompanying the event, as 
well as others of a similar nature such as 
husking bees, would go a long way to- 
ward affording the entertainment neces- 
sary to keep the young folks on the 
farm. 


As things stand today, The Countryman and the two-cent stamp are about 


the only things which haven’t gone up in price. 


By putting everything right 


back into the paper we have been able to keep the subscription price at a dollar 


a year. 


We will keep it there as long as we can, but we believe that we have a 


right to ask our subscribers to help in this laudable effort. 
This issue has been raised to a size approximating those of before the war. 


We want to keep it there. 


To do so we must boost our circulation back to where 
it was before the paper had to stop publishing that half-year. 


The Countryman 


has always had a number of particularly strong friends among its readers, and 


ventures to hope that it is making more every day. 


make this proposition: 


It is to these friends that we 


Send us five subscriptions from people you know who ought to have The 
Countryman and, just to keep all the gratitude from accumulating on one side, we 


will extend your subscription to the paper for two years, free of charge. 
better still, send it to five of your friends for Christmas this year. 


Or 





The School Lunch 


are faced with the problem of 

packing nourishing and appetiz- 
ing lunches for the children five days 
a week. It is not easy to prepare food 
which will taste good and be appetiz- 
ing by noon. Unless there is variety 
from day to day the child soon becomes 
tired of the cold lunch which is carried 
to school. 

Sandwiches are the customary foun- 
dation of the lunch and for this rea- 
son variety in the kind of bread used 
and the filling is pleasing. White, 
brown, raisin, and graham breads are 
all good. For filling, meats sliced or 
chopped and softened with cream or 
salad dressing; eggs, prepared in var- 
ious ways, and mixtures of soft cheese 
with pimento or olives, all add variety 
to the box luncheon. Other good fill- 
ings are vegetables such as _ lettuce, 
beans, pepper relish, and tomatoes; fruits 
such as jellies, marmalades, preserves, 
fig, and raisin fillings. Potato chips or 
potato salad occasionally prove appetiz- 
ing. Such fruits as organges, apples, 
pears, figs, dates, and bananas should be 
used when available. Eggs boiled or 
deviled can also be added. Wrapping 
each article in wax paper keeps the 
different kinds of food separated and 
gives the lunch an attractive appear- 
ance. 


MV are. ta in rural school districts 


PREPARED AT SCHOOL 


Cocoa (made with milk) 


Creamed potatoes 


Potato soup 


Creamed vegetable soup 


Boiled rice and milk 


In many schools in the State today a 
hot dish is served to supplement the 
lunch brought from home. Whether 
the lunch is to be brought from home 
or furnished at the school it should 
contain the kinds of food necessary for 
the active and rapidly growing child. 
He needs food which will provide ma- 
terial for growth, energy, and regula- 
tion. The protein, or body-building 
and energy-giving material may be ob- 
tained from such foods as milk, eggs, 
cheese, meat, or nuts. Carbohydrates, 
or energy-producing material, is secured 
from starchy foods such as breads, rice, 
macaroni, and potatoes, and such sweets 
as cake, cookies, jellies, figs, dates, and 
raisins. Among the body regulating 
foods are fruits, vegetables, and bever- 
ages. In planning the lunch considera- 
tion should be given to these different 
classes of food. 

The teacher may codperate with the 
parents by preparing a hot dish at the 
school which will furnish an ideal lunch. 
Although the school may consist of only 
one room, if teacher, parents and chil- 
dren will each help, this may be ac- 
complished with little difficulty. By 
sending the week’s menu of hot dishes 
to the mother the cold lunch brought 
from home can be intelligently planned. 
For example, good combinations are as 
follows: 


BROUGHT FROM HOME 


Bread and butter 
Bean sandwich 
Cookies and apples 


Bread and butter 
Egg sandwich 
Pears 


Bread and crackers 
Cottage cheese and jelly sandwiches 
Apples 


Bread and butter 
Raisin cookies 
Baked custard 


Nut sandwich of brown bread 
Cookies 
Apples 


(Continued on page 168) 



















































































































































































































































































Solving the Country Church Problem. 
By Garland A. Bricker. Illustrated. 
286 pages. Cloth, $1.25 net. The 
Abingdon Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

The most thoro and sincere book on 
this important subject that has yet come 
to our attention. It is so completely 
scientific in tone that we suspect that 
it is not quite human enough to be en- 
tirely effective. The method of offering 
particular subjects by different observers 
is perhaps responsible for the rather 
“diffused emphasis” that characterizes 
such a collection of chapters. However, 
as always, the truth is valuable and we 
therefor welcome the book. The more 
the facts about rural life and its defi- 
ciencies are understood, the greater will 
be the sympathy and cooperation of all 
concerned in its improvement. 


The Farmer His Own Builder. 


By H. 
Armstrong Roberts. Illustrated. 360 
pages. Cloth, $1.50 postpaid. David 


McKay Company, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia. 


The book indicates that Mr. Roberts 
possesses that rare combination of tal- 
ents required in a practical designer of 
farm structures. Isometric drawings 
and plan and elevation diagrams illus- 
trate the text of every chapter. No 
farmer need now be without the advice 
of an experienced builder. The fact 
that most farmers need to be more or 
less adept with tools makes the book 
all the more useful as it enables the 
farmer who can use tools to do so to the 
best advantage for permanent and well- 
planned construction. 


Commercial Poultry Raising. By H. 
Armstrong Roberts. 300 illustrations. 
552 pages. Cloth, 2.50 postpaid. 
David McKay Company, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia. 

A great deal of book for the money. 
Mr. Roberts has here presented largely 
the result of his many years of success- 
ful poultry production. The applica- 
tion of good judgment and of common 
business sense in poultry production is 
the keynote of the book. The work in- 
cludes minute details of practical tech- 


nique in apparatus as well as the thoroly 
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scientific discussion of feed and methods 
of handling. We are pleased to see such 
a treatise of commercial poultry hus- 
bandry reckon in pigeons, turkeys, geese 
and guinea fowl. A chapter on ailments 
and diseases offers in concise form tried 
remedies for the many ailments to which 
the birds are susceptible. 


The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition, By 
E. V. McCollum, $1.25. The MacMillan 
Co., New York. 


The use of foods for the preservation 
of vitality and health is the author’s 
own explanation of the title, and the key- 
note of this book. He says that faulty 
nutrition is probably the cause of 
scurvy, beri-beri, rickets, and the rapid- 
ly increasing pellagra. Professor Mc- 
Collum discredits the practice of regard- 
ing calories as the factor of prime im- 
portance in the planning of the diet. He 
says consideration of the _ biological 
values of proteins, fats, and carbohy- 
drates from different sources should 
have a place in the making of every 
dietary. He speaks much of the former 
disregard of two very important but 
unidentified substances, called for con- 
venience, fat-soluble A and water-soluble 
B. Dr. McCollum bases his conclusions 
on feeding experiments with eighteen 
hundred white rats. 


Manual of Home Making, By Van 
Rensselear, Rose and Canon, 633 pages. 
Illustrated. $2.25. L. H. Bailey, Edi- 
tor. The MacMillan Co., New York. 


This book is valuable for the person 
contemplating home making or interested 
in home economics. It divides the sub- 
ject into the following parts: The 
House and Its Furnishings, Household 
Management, Clothing, and Foods and 
Nutrition. The first chapter deals with 
the modern house, with special reference 
to the farm home. It suggests types, 
proportions, and expenses. The next 
chapter, on home furnishing, is by An- 
nette J. Warner. It has numerous illus- 
trations and gives useful suggestions 
concerning types of furniture and hang- 
ings for every style of room with speci- 
(Continued on page 168) 


We meant to say something 
about open fires, too, but space 
prevents. Some years ago, The 
Countryman summed up one as- 
pect of the flaming hearth like 
this: ‘‘Wood fires on the hearth 
are expensive, messy, and, as compared 
to modern heating devices, inefficient. 
Therefore, their persistence in Amer- 
ican farmsteads appeals to us as an in- 
spiring thing, bearing witness to an 
abiding endeavor for those things of 
life which are to be desired, even above 
efficiency.” 


Open 
Fires 


Something very like 
tragedy comes to _ the 
hovsehold on that Christ- 
mas when its “youngest” 
is finally judged to be “‘too 
old for a Christmas tree.” 
Nobody is likely to object openly, par- 
ticularly the ‘youngest,’ proud of his 
promotion to the ranks of grown-up peo- 
ple, but if you watch closely, you will 
see all of the family, from youngest to 
oldest, glance rather wistfully at that 
worn place in the old carpet where the 
Christmas-tree holder used to be screw- 
ed down in those happy “witching hours” 
of Christmas Eve, when youngsters are 
all in bed, and when Santa Clause is 
supposed to be soaring over the sleep- 
ing housetops in his wonderful sleigh. 
No, it isn’t only the youngest that miss 
the Christmas tree when the family gives 
it up and leaves the old holder to take 
on dust in the attic. 

If the truth be known and acknow- 
ledged, there need never be such a 
vaguely regretful and backward-looking 
holiday season in any home. The 
truth is that nobody ever really gets 
too old for Christmas trees. We shall 
not try to prove this by any logical pro- 


Christmas 


Is Coming 


cess, but let our readers ask themselves 
at this point if it really wouldn’t be more 
like Christmas with a tree in the house, 
and if so, if there is any real reason 
why they shouldn’t have one. 

We think there isn’t. We think there 
should be a Christmas tree in every 
farm home in New York during the com- 
ing holiday season. Surely the Christ- 
mas spirit is worth keeping up, and noth- 
ing helps so much as a tree. 


Gift books come into 
consideration at this time, 
particularly gift books for 
children. It has come to 
be recognized that chil- 
dren’s books, read at the 
impressionable age, may do much good 
if they are good or may do tremend- 
ous harm if they are the silly, distorted 
twaddle so often sold under this name. 
From consultation with one thoroly fam- 
iliar with juvenile literature, The Coun- 
tryman is able to recommend the fol- 
lowing: 

For children between five and seven, 
Joan of Are by Boutet de Monvel, Cen- 
tury Company, $3.00. Mother Goose 
edited and illustrated by Arthur Reck- 
ham, Century $2.50. For children be- 
tween eight and nine, Kipling’s Just So 
Stories, Doubleday-Page $1.50 net, and 
for children between ten and twelve, 
Kipling’s Jungle Book, Century, $1.50; 
King Arthur and His Knights by Howard 
Pyle, Scribners, $2.50; and T. N. Page’s 
Two Little Confederates, Scribners, $1.50. 
In an early issue we hope to publish 
books selected for children from twelve 
to fifteen. 

The school lunch article with its list 
of recommended readings, which we men- 
tioned on this page last month, will be 
found on page 147 of this issue. 


The Read- 
ing Lamp 
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Our desk is unfortu- 
nately placed for the 
purpose of radical edi- 
torials. 


Liberalizing 
Agriculture 
Whenever we 
glance up from our copy, we look out of 
a window, and there is Roberts Hall, solid 
and serviceable, certain of ultimate truth 
and steady in following it. 


We think of 
older men who have labored long to bring 
ideas which were new ten years ago to 
such tangible, serviceable form. We con- 
sider the fact that these men have spent, 
and are spending, years of thot on sub- 
jects to which, relatively, we have given 
but a moment’s speculation. 


The effect is imposing. 


And we won- 
der whether we ought to write what we 
have in mind. 


Last month we did so write, saying 


something of a general reaction against 
too much “practicality” in rural affairs, 


and of too little attention to what might be 
called the “rural humanities.’’ Since that 
time we have had the chance to talk the 





Countryman 








thing out with several older men whose 
opinion we greatly respect—men who have 
done much to make this College the suc- 
cessful, living, working thing we see from 
our office windows. 


In the minds of these men we have 
found something of the same doubt as to 
the final form which agricultural education 
must take and not a little of that tendency 
which, we believe, is turning America as 
a whole toward something not unlike the 
old cultural ideal in education. For the 
first time in the century Arts registration at 
Cornell is increasing faster than registra- 
tion in Agriculture. The students in agri- 
culture are taking more work outside of 
their college than ever before. 

It seems that the War has brought 
about a more general demand for teaching 
that will give a man something profiting 
to think on in his spare time, as well as 
salable facts for business hours. We be- 
lieve that the College is already working 
along a line that will in time make it ua- 
necessary for a man to go to Arts for this 
sort of thing. In its own field and in its 
own way, it is turning to touch the human 
imagination. Sometimes, looking out of 
another window, we see Bailey Hall, the 
most beautiful of all the agricultural build- 
ings, and the one devoted to those things 
in life which are useful because they are 
beautiful. 
prophecy. 


IS State as well as his College has 
H reason to be proud of Dean 
Mann’s appointment to the execu- 

tive committee of the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges. It is an honor usually 
reserved for older men, and the election 
speaks well for what the Dean has done 
for his College and for his State during 
the three years that he has been a member 
of the Association. 


It appeals to us almost as a 





Campus Notes 


The College of Agri- 
culture has announced 
that the week of Febru- 
ary 9 to 138, 1920, has 
been set. aside as the 
annual Farmers’ Week. 
It is probable that the keynote of the 
week will have to do with marketing 
and rural economics, not only as they 
affect the farmer, but also as they affect 
the householder. At the present time, 
arrangements are being made to secure 
speakers of national prominence on sub- 
jects of interest to farmers and home 
economists. 

A new plan will be introduced this 
year whereby the program of the con- 
ference will be printed and distributed to 
prospective visitors well in advance of 
Farmers’ Week. By this method, those 
who expect to attend the conference, but 
who may not have the opportunity to 
spend a full week at Ithaca, will be able 
to select the days when the subjects in 
which they are particularly interested 
are to be presented. 


Farmer’s Week 
for 1920 


A joint session of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the American 
Association of Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations, was held at 
Chicago, November 10 to 14. Profes- 
sor M. C. Burritt, vice director of exten- 
sion in the College of Agriculture, de- 
livered the principal address on, ‘‘What 
Should Be the Relation of the County 
Agent to the Farm Bureau, and of the 
College to the State Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration?” Dean A. R. Mann and Pro- 
fessors D. J. Crosby, H. E. Babcock and 
G. F. Warren also attended the meet- 
ings. 


During the extension con- 
ference there was organized 
the New York State Sod- 
busters’ Association. This 
is an informal organization 
of all the county agents 
and former county agents, the chief 
purpose of which is to bring them to- 
gether more closely and create among 
them a spirit of goodfellowship. One 
means adopted for promoting this fel- 
lowship was the agreement that every 
one will be addressed by his first or pet 
name. “Chaplain Charley’ Taylor, 
agent of Herkimer County, was elected 
president. ‘Shorty’ Greene of Orange 
County was made treasurer and “‘Keeper 
of the Pail.” R. C. Parker received the 
job of “Gate Keeper,” and F. E. Rogers 
was made the secretarial ‘““Pen Pusher.” 
Dean Mann was made an honorary mem- 
ber by special dispensation. The next 
annual meeting will be held the evening 
of the first day of the next annual con- 
ference of the county agents. 


Sodbusters 
Get Going 


The department of animal husbandry 
made an important addition to its Ayre- 
shire herd when it purchased a young 
bull for a herd sire last summer. Born 
September 16, 1918, Iroquois Cock-A- 
Bendie is the son of Netherland Key- 
stone and Burnside Spottie 2nd. He is 
of excellent breed type, with a good 
straight top-line and a frame indicating 
vigor and strong constitution. In color 
he is white with a small percentage of 
brown. 


Dr. Lawrence Palmer is replacing E. 
M. Tuttle in entomology and rural edu- 
cation. 
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The following students 
were elected as a result of the 


election held November 10: 

Results 2 ; 
fA Seniors: G. B. Gordon, presi- 
- ee dent; E. M. Fortune, vice- 
none president; A. G. Hancock 


secretary and treasurer; R. 
V. Dubois, Agricultural Association rep- 
resentative. Juniors: A. C. Lechler, 
president; M. L. Aldrich, vice-president; 
L. M. Shepard, secretary and treasurer; 
H. J. Donovan, Agricultural Association 
representative. Sophomores: T. K. Bul- 
lard, president; E. I. Hoffman, vice- 
president; J. R. Mack, secretary and 
treasurer; D. M. Moorehead, Agricul- 
tural Association representative. Fresh- 
men: P. A. Irish, president; R. S. Hill- 
idge, vice-president; E. Gilmore, secre- 
tary and treasurer; H. W. Bool, Agri- 
cultural Association representative. 
The Student Honor Committee which 
was chosen at the same time includes 
the following: G. E. Durham, M. E. 
Moore, S. L. Van Wagenen, W. D. War- 
ren, J. M. Watt, E. M. George, Russell 
Lord, J. McConnell, O. C. Potter, and 
G. P. Young. 


Gladys Smith, formerly of the home 
economics department, is taking work at 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
Her place is filled by Miss Margaret 
Noble, a graduate of Iowa State Col- 
lege. 


Mrs. Jessie Boys, Frances Kelly, and 
Gladys Smith of the department of home 
economics took advanced work in foods 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, during the summer. 


Professors, R. S. Hosmer, A. B. Reck- 
nagel, John Bentley, Jr., B.-A. Chandler, 
G. H. Collingwood, and Bristow Adams, 
of the forestry department, went to 
Syracuse on November 11 to attend a 
joint meeting of forestry interests. The 
leading speaker was Colonel H. S. 
Graves, chief forester of the United 
States Forest Service, who outlined a 
new national forest policy. 
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The College of Agriculture now has 
sixteen students registered in the regu- 
lar course and eleven in the winter 
course, who are taking advantage of the 
government provision whereby all dis- 
abled soldiers will be paid eighty dollars 
a month and furnished with books and 
medical attention while attending an 
agricultural college. Most of the dis- 
abled soldiers are being sent to the sec- 
ondary colleges, where the work is more 
practical than scientific. In order to 
qualify for this training here, the appli- 
cants must satisfy the regular entrance 
requirements. 


Miss Caroline Morton, who was form- 
erly home bureau agent in Saratoga 
County, has recently joined the staff of 
the department of home economics as an 
assistant state leader in home bureau 
work. The department sponsors this 
work in twenty-five counties of the state. 


The large registration 
for the short course in 
agriculture which opened 
on November 5, indicates 
a return to pre-war basis 
following a sharp decline 
in the number of students 
in the past two years. A total registra- 
tion to date of three hundred and 
thirty students indicates that the 
number for the coming’ winter 
will greatly exceed the registration of 
the past three years, but it is not likely 
to compare with the number that at- 
tended the course previous to 1915-16. 
Instruction will continue from November 
5 until February 13, the end of Farmers 
Week. More of the women are regis- 
tered in general agriculture, floricul- 
ture, animal husbandry, and poultry than 
in the home economics course. A steady 
decline has taken place in the attend- 
ance at the short course since 1913-14 
when 555 students were registered. The 
sharp decline of the past two years is 
ascribed to the scarcity of farm labor 
during the war, and to the fact that 
many high schools thruout the state have 
introduced courses in agriculture. 


Short Course 
Registration 
Totals 330 


Campus Notes 


The Stone Club, made 
up entirely of Winter 
Course students taking 
general agricultural 
work, held its second 
meeting of the year in 
Roberts Assembly Hall, Friday evening, 
November 14, 1919. Sixty-four stu- 
dents were present. They elected the 
following members for the officers for 
1919: Mr. E. D. Ames, president; Miss 
M. L. Decker, vice-president; and Miss 
A. Rouse, secretary and treasurer. Their 
meetings are to be held weekly on Fri- 
day evenings in Roberts Assembly at 
7:30 p. m. 

After the business of the club had 
been attended to, Professor Everitt gave 
an interesting talk about the founding 
of Cornell University and the part which 
Andrew D. White took as the first presi- 
dent of the University. In speaking of 
the benefits which are derived from pub- 
lic speaking and debates, Professor 
Everitt gave several instances from the 
life of Doctor White. He said that the 
sole purposes of the Stone Club were to 
provide amusement for the Winter 
Course students and to give them train- 
ing, to a small extent, in speaking be- 
fore the public. 

The club expects to have a debate 
team and a basketball team which will 
compete with the other clubs of 
the Winter Course students for the 
Morrison trophy, given each year to the 
best team. 


Stone Club 


Resumes Work 


Professor G. W. Cavanaugh of the de- 
partment of agricultural chemistry is 
chairman of the Tompkins County Red 
Cross Chapter. He addressed a meet- 
ing of the local Red Cross which was 
held the last week of October. 


During the past twelve months Pro- 
fessor Recknagel of the department of 
forestry has served as secretary and 
forester of the Empire State Forest 
Products Association. 


Royal Glista, the son of Glista Ernestine 
and Model King Segis Konigen, has been 
leased for a year to Alfred University. 
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At the meeting of the Round Up Club 
on October 27, the members of the Cor- 
nell Judging Team, F. J. Oates, J. M. 
Beiermeiser and M. R. Beck, talked on 
their trip to the National Dairy Show at 
Chicago. After the speeches a consti- 
tution was accepted and the following 
officers were elected for the year 1919- 
1920: L. S. Huntington ’19, president; 
J. M. Beiermeister ’20, vice-president; 
F. J. Oates ’20, secretary, and C. C. Tay- 
lor ’20, treasurer. 


During the extension conference held 
October 27 to November 1, the depart- 
ment of rural education placed a booth 
in the main corridor of Roberts Hall, 
in which were exhibited some of the re- 
sults of the junior project work of the 
state for the past season. There were 
exhibits of vegetables, apples, potatoes, 
fancy work and canned goods, all pro- 
duced by the boys and girls of the state. 
These projects are financed by state, na- 
tional, and county funds, and are under 
the supervision of the bureaus of the 
various counties. The department of 
rural education also prepared some cir- 
culars and leaflets, the purpose of which 
was to show county agents whose coun- 
ties had no such organizations, what 
could be accomplished. 


Miss Claribel Nye of the domestic 
science department, lectured before the 
Housewives’ League of New Orleans on 
October 17, and after her talk acted as 
chairman of a committee of judges in 
a bread baking contest in which some 
sixteen hundred women took part. 


Professor Livermore of the depart- 
ment of farm management is on sab- 
batic leave for this term. He is spend- 
ing his time in travel and in the prepara- 
tion of material for two new textbooks. 


Major D. H. Udall addressed the Vet- 
erinary College Forum on October 20 
on “Experiences in the Army Veterin- 
ary Corps.” Major Udall entered the 
army in February, 1918, and went to 
France in August of the same year. 

(Continued on page 169) 
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73 B. S. A.—Benjamin F. Hallock 
is garden farming on the old homestead 
at Lake Grove, L. I. 

791 B. S. A.—Charles G. French is 
practising landscape art. His office is at 
50 Church St., New York. 

798, B. S. A., 706 M. S.—John W. Gil- 
more is professor of agronomy at the 
University of California. 

705 B. S.—Walter G. Brown is pom- 
ologist of the experiment station and 
professor of pomology at the Oregon 
Agricultural College. 

705 B. S. A., 709 M. S. A.—Herbert R. 
Cox is county agent of Camden County, 
New Jersey. 

05-08 Sp.—Arthur D. Hoose is run- 
ning a dairy farm at Port Leyden. 

706 B. S. A.—wWilfrid G. Brierley is 
associate professor of horticulture at the 
University of Minnesota. 

707, ’08 W. C.—H. K. Crofort, form- 
erly county agent in Cattaraugus 
County, is now operating a large dairy 
farm at Dresserville, near Moravia. 

’07 B. S.—Lynn F. Ayer is farm man- 
ager of the agricultural school at 
Angola. 

708 B. S. A.—Thomas H. Desmond is 
practising landscape architecture at 
Simsbury, Connecticut. 

08 B. S. A., 09 M. S. A—E. C. 
Ewing is manager of the experimental 
department of the Mississippi Delta 
Planting Company, Scott, Mississippi. 

708 B. S. A.—Ethel Gowans is at the 
Specialist School of Home Gardening at 
the United States Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
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709 B. S. A.—Alice Catherine Evans 
is sanitary bacteriologist in the United 
States Public Health Service at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

709 B. S., ’11 M. S.—Lee Briggs Cook 
is market milk specialist in the United 


States Department of Agriculture at 
Grove City, Pennsylvania. 

709 B. S. A.—Daniel W. Hallock is 
vice-president of the M. S. Hallock com- 
pany, an operating company for family 
holdings. 

710 B. S.—George Grover Becker is 
professor of entomology at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 

710 B. S. A.—Philip H. Elwood, after 
two years of military service, has re- 
sumed his duties as professor of horti- 
culture at Ohio State University. El- 
wood served as a captain of field ar- 
tillery, and after the armistice was de- 
tailed to supervise the engineering, con- 
struction, and landscape gardening of 
the Argonne Cemetery, said to be the 
largest of its kind in France. 

711 Sp.—F. E. Newlander is now in 
charge of a dairy plant in Williston, Ala- 
bama. 

711 B. S. A.—G. B. Birkhahn recently 
resigned as superintendent of the Baron 
de Hirsch Agricultural School to become 
president of the Farmers’ Service Com- 
pany of Middletown. 

711 B. S.—Thomas Bradler is director 
of the agricultural extension service at 
the University of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College. 

712 B. S.—Mrs. Clara Goodman, nee 
Browning, and her husband have re- 
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turned to Ithaca. Mr. Goodman is con- 
nected with the extension work of the 
rural engineering department. 


712 B. S.—Mpyrtle Bascom Boice is a 
teacher of nature study at the Ethical 
Culture School, New York. 


712 B. S—Margaret W. Aherne is a 
teacher of nature study at Asheville, 
North Carolina. Her address is 25 N. 
French Broad Ave. 


712 B. S.—C. E. Newlander is in gov- 
ernment service in the Dairy Division at 
Washington, D. C. 


712 B. S.—Moe Spiegel, formerly of 
the vegetable gardening department 
here, has resigned his position as assist- 
ant county agent of Sullivan and Ulster 
counties to become vice-president and 
treasurer of the Farmers’ Service Com- 
pany, Inc., of Middletown. 


712 B. S., 718 M. S. A.—Roy D. 
Anthony is professor of pomology in 
the department of horticulture, Penn 
State College of Agriculture. 

712 B. S.—Alden Forest Barss is asso- 
ciate professor of horticulture at the 


University of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, Canada. 
712 Sp.—Allan C. Curtis is engaged 


in the coal business at Syracuse. His 
engagement to Miss R. Perkins of 
Washington, D. C., has been announced. 

713 B. S.—Albert B. Genung is farm 
management demonstrator of the State 
of New Hampshire. He also operates 
a farm of his own. 

713 B. S.—Clarence A. Bell is farm- 
ing at Attica. 

’183—George B. Hiscock is farming at 
Skaneateles. 

713 B. S.—Earl S. Brown gave up his 
position as county agricultural agent for 
Hartford County, Connecticut, on June 
15 and has purchased a four-hundred- 
and-fifty-acre farm at Sparks, Maryland. 

713 B. S.—H. Enol Coffin is senior 
member of the firm of Coffin & Coffin, 
1123 Broadway, New York. They are 
architects and landscape architects. 

713 B. S.—Hermann William Hage- 
mann is general manager of the Wallen- 
stein Plantations, Inc., Cocoanut Grove, 
Florida. 
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713 B. S.—R. H. Hewitt is an assistant 
farm bureau agent in Delaware County. 
He is located at Walton. 

713 B. S.—Arthur Besemer is chemist 
at the California Central Creameries. 
His address is Eureka, California. 

714 B. S.—First Lieutenant Francis 
Harper received his discharge last July 
and has now resumed his duties on the 
staff of the United States Biological Sur- 
vey. His address is 3101 24th St., N. E., 
Washington, D. C. 

714 W. C.—G. O. Clark is now part 
owner of the Abbot and Clark Holstein 
Farms of Cortland. The firm has made 
a number of world’s records, including 
that of Katie Paul Burke, who made a 
forty-four pound record as a four-year- 
old. 

714 W. C.—C. L. Boni is employed by 
Abbot and Clark of Cortland. 

714 B. S. A.—Edward M. Carman is 
president of the Meadow Brook Nur- 
series, Inc., nurserymen and florists, of 
Englewood, New Jersey. 

714 B. S., 917 B. S—WMr. and Mrs. 
Glenn J. Wright (Helen Flint) are living 
at 195 Park St., Canandaigua. They 
have a daughter, Edna Isabella, born 
December 9, 1918. 

714 W. C.—Henry Hagen is running a 
farm near Philadelphia. 

714 B. S—Max F. Abell is an assistant 
professor of farm management at the 
Connecticut Agricultural College. 

’14 B. S.—Harry D. Bandler is teach- 
ing at the State School of Agriculture at 
Cobleskill. 

714 B. S.—Joseph E. Godfrey is prin- 
cipal of a high school at Wyoming, Dela- 
ware. 

714 W. C.—Fred Hack is running a 
farm near Ticonderoga. 

714 B. S., 718 M. S.—dArchie Byron 
Dann is assistant professor of poultry 
husbandry at the Ohio State University. 

14  Ph.D—Lex R. Hesler, for some 
time assistant professor of plant path- 
ology here, has been appointed head pro- 
fessor of botany in the University of 
Tennessee. 

715 B. S.—Benton E. Barringer is an 
instructor in the agricultural high school 
at Caneadea. 
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715 B. S.—F. W. Furst is doing for- 
estry work in Oregon. His address is 
Bend, Oregon, care Forest Supervision 
Service. 


715 B. S.—Nina Shepard (Mrs. Byron 
S. Proper) is bacteriologist in the patho- 
logical laboratory of the State Institute 
for the Study of Malignant Diseases in 
Buffalo. Mrs. Proper has recently writ- 
ten a leaflet on ‘Malignant Leiomyo- 
mata” in collaboration with Burton T. 
Simpson, M. D. 

715 B. S.—wWilliam A. Artman is 
farming at Leroy. He is also teaching 
science at the Leroy high school. 

715 B. S—Drue N. Allman is instruct- 


ing in horticulture at the National Farm 
School, Farm School, Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania. 


715 B. S.—Milo Ogden Frank is dis- 
tributor and field manager for the Stein- 
hardt and Kelly Company. He manages 
the growing of crops on contracted land 
in California and Colorado and also the 
distribution of the crops. During the 
winter months he is buyer and salesman 
on the docks in New York. 


’15—Earl A. Flansburgh is agricul- 
tural agent for Livingston County. 


715 B. S.—G. W. Knowles, who was a 
pilot in Naval Aviation and stationed at 
Porto Corsini, Italy, has been released 
from service, and is now at his home in 
Honolulu. 

715 B. S.—Luther Banta is head of 
the department of poultry husbandry at 
the State School of Agriculture at Al- 
fred University. 

"15 B. S.—Gertrude L. Blodgett is 
engaged in home economics extension 
work. She is state leader of the home 
demonstration agents at Newark, Dela- 
ware. 

716 B. S.—Helen Van Keuren has just 
returned from doing recreational work 
in France, and is now at 100 Lincoln 
Ave., Syracuse. 

716 B. S.—Richard T. Muller is an 
assistant professor of horticulture in the 
University of Maine. His address is 40 
Forest Ave., Orono, Maine. 

716 B. S.—Captain George H. Brad- 
ley was discharged from the army at 
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Douglas, Arizona, in September, and 
has accepted a position as_ scientific 
assistant with the United States Bureau 
of Entomology at Mount, Louisiana. His 
home address is 22 Collier St., Hornell. 

716 B. S.—Miles W. Bryant was mar- 
ried to Miss Ruth Amanda Kaar, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Kaar, on 
August 30. They are at home at 1506 
South Main St., Princeton, Illinois. For 
the last three years Bryant has been 
with Arthur Bryant & Son, nurserymen, 
and last summer was taken into the firm. 

716 B. S.—Hester Austin was married 
on March 22, 1919, to Charles Raymis 
Botsford of the 158th Aero Squadron, 
who had been overseas for thirteen 
months. Mrs. Botsford is bacteriologist 
with the United States Health Service, 
Albany. 

716 B. S.—Edward M. Belden is farm- 
ing at Berkshire. He is specializing in 
poultry and bee-keeping. 

716 B. S.—Cheuk Kwan Cheung is en- 
gaged in investigation work in the cul- 
ture of citrus and other tropical fruits. 
His address is P. O. Box 1155, Miami, 
Florida. 

716 M. S. A.—Benjamin Brickman is 
supervisor of agriculture in the Smith 
Hughes School, Blue Earth, Minnesota. 

716 B. S.—F. R. Perry has returned 
to the University to do graduate work 
in plant pathology and entomology. 

716 B. S—wW. A. McKiernan is at 
Manhasset, L. I. He is assistant super- 
intendent of the Brady estate. 

716 B. S.—Paul Carter, ensign in U. S. 
Naval Aviation, was recently decorated 
with the Order of Leopold. 

716 B. S.—Archer P. Crosley is acting 
supervisor of the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Railroad. His address is 1012 Strat- 
ford Ave., Oak Lane, Pennsylvania. 

716 B. S.—Lewis R. Hart, since gradu- 
ation, has been a teacher of agriculture 
in the Hammondsport high school, and 
secretary-treasurer of the Hammonds- 
port Grape Growers’ Co-operative Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

716 B. S.—Albert Hoefer is director of 
agriculture at the Troy high school. 

716 B. S.— Wilbur S. Oles is conduct- 
ing an insurance business at Delhi. 
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EFFICIENCY 


The De Laval Cream Separator is the 
most efficient means of separating cream 
from milk. It skims to a trace, not only 
under ideal conditions, but under ordinary 
farm conditions. 

The De Laval is efficient because over 
forty years’ experience in manufacturing 

cream separators has brought 

}) out the best construction in 
every detail. That is why 
the De Laval skims close, 
turns easy and handles the 
milk and cream quickly. 


The De Laval service is 
also efficient. Thousands of 
agents and salesmen are 
selected for their ability to 
give intelligent and prompt 
separator service. 


More De Lavals in use 
than all other makes com- 


S bined. 


For further information, see the 
local De Laval agent, or write to 
the nearest De Laval office. 


THE DELAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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716 B. S.—Frank H. Thomas resigned 
his temporary commission in the United 
States Navy on June 13, and has re- 
sumed his former position as office man- 
ager of the National City Company of 
New York, with offices in the Miners 
Bank Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

717 B. S—Norma De Vancy was mar- 
ried to Mr. Kenneth F. Coffin, October 
25, at Ellenville. 

17 B. S., ’18 B. S.—Ella D. Zurbrick 
of Clarence Centre is engaged to Robert 
A. Browning of Buffalo. 

717 B. S—L. H. Schwartz has re- 
turned to the University for graduate 
work. 

717 B. S.—Stuart Ward Frost is an 
instructor in Penn State College. 

717 B. S. A.—Robert S. M. Fraser is 
superintendent of a milk condensary at 
Burlington, Vermont. 

717 B. S.—Wayland Patterson Frost 
is county agent of Windham County, 
Vermont. 

717 M. S. A.—Leon Emory Cook is 
professor of vocational education and 
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head of that department at the North 
Carolina State College, West Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

717 B. S—Walter G. Cowan is a sales- 
man for the Certain-teed Products Cor- 
poration of Boston, Massachusetts. 

717 B. S.—J. T. Owens is a first lieu- 
tenant in the cavalry and is stationed at 
Casa Blanca, Texas. 

717 B. S.—Ensign Philip G. Drabelle 
has been released from the Navy, and 
is now with Martin-Seymour Company 
of Chicago, manufacturers of paints and 
varnishes. 

717 B. S.— Douglas S. Dilts is assistant 
county agent of Wyoming County, New 
Jersey. His address is 12 Delaware Ave., 
Lambertsville, New Jersey. 

717 B. S.—-B. A. Allen and Miss Claraa 
L. Davis were married on August 26, 
1919, at Fonda. Mr. Allen is now man- 
ager of the Montgomery. Hay Growers’ 
Association. His headquarters are at 
Amsterdam. 

717 B. S.—Harry Spencer Bole is 
manager of a Holstein stock farm at 
Lexington, Massachusetts. 


RITE for souvenir---giving photos and plan of 
Sioux City’s new $4,000,000.00 Alfalfa and 
Cereal Milling Company’s Plant—no cost to you. 


Alfalfa and Cereal Milling 


Company 


Grange Exchange Building 
Sioux City, lowa 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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After doing much of the market hauling of thirty-two farmers 
around Eden Prairie, Minnesota, with a motor truck on 
Goodyear Cord Pneumatic Truck Tires, Mr. C. P. Page states: 
“Iwould notuse solid tires again under any consideration. Hills, 
mud and storms don’t stop the big, tractive Goodyear Cords. 
Their cushioning is saving truck repairs and depreciation. They 
also are saving gasoline and oil. I now haul more milk and 
other loads in less time, find the work far easier, and note that 
the pneumatics save our roads. Several people have adopted 
them as a result of my experience with Goodyear Cords.’’ 


meammonnnnenesevesssevevevevevcanseeeeneoseseensnensentensenssnseey roe vvnanevannueneuanesunsnenssanscanauerccevenauananananeuanecesaveneganeguensesesecesestaneavaeueuanecscanenacanenesavecessuenevececevavevesevensvavenenacecanarevavensnaveaesensonstiay 


HE experience described above affords an excellent example of what 

pneumatic truck tires are accomplishing for farmers. Every limitation 
hitherto placed on the farm use of motor trucks by solid tires has been removed 
with the perfected pneumatic tire. For this reason, Goodyear’s pioneer 
work in developing cord pneumatic truck tires has becn extremely oppor- 
tune; it has led to the more extensive use of farm trucks during a serious scarcity 
of farm labor. Now, farmers are finding it extremely advantageous to employ 
Goodyear-Cord-equipped trucks with other time-saving motor units and, 
thus, to motorize their work quite completely. Special information con- 
cerning the use of pneumatic-tired trucks on farms may be obtained from 
the Motorize-The-Farm Department of this company, at Akron. 


Tue Goopyear Tire & Russper Company 
Offices Throughout the World 


MADE IN U.S.A. 
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717 B. S.— William C. Cook is assistant 

State Entomologist. He is working to- 
ward his Ph.D. degree in conjunction 
with this work. 

717 B. S.—Carrie King is assistant 
home bureau director in Oneida County. 

717 B. S.—Walter C. Bartsch is chem- 
ist and bacteriologist for the Horton Ice 
Cream Company of New York. His ad- 
dress is 3 Cambridge Ave., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

718 B. S.—Girard Hammond is in the 
Dairymen’s League office in New York. 
He is living at 961 St. Nicholas Ave. with 
his wife and infant son, Girard Jr., who 
was born July 5, 1919. 

718 B. S.—J. A. Phillips is home bu- 
reau agent of Tioga County. 

"18 ex.—Paul Schlein is in charge of 
a poultry farm of several thousand hens, 
near Yaphank. 

718 B. S.—Raymond B. Bush is chem- 
ist and inspector of condensed and evap- 
orated milk for the Nestle’s Food Com- 
pany. His address is Kennedy. 

718 B. S.—Philip Douglas Flenner is 
working on a farm of the Flanner-Steger 
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Land and Lumber Company. 
dress is Blackwell, Wisconsin. 

718 B. S.— Wilbur K. Butts is a labora- 
tory aid in the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries at Washington, D. C. 

718 B. S.—F. E. Brown is assistant 
superintendent of the Nestle’s Food 
plant at Unadilla. 

718 B. S.—Alice Ambler is in charge 
of the home bureau in Broome County. 

718 B. S.—C. Rutherford Inglee is 
doing Y. M. C. A. work on Long Island. 
His address is Riverhead. 

718 B. S—Benjamin Aborn is investi- 
gating land development in California. 
He may be reached at 653 Park Ave., 
East Orange, New Jersey. 

718 B. S.—Stephen R. Farley is assist- 
ant county agent for St. Lawrence 
County, with headquarters at Canton. 

718 B. S.—George Dawson is assistant 
superintendent of the Nestle’s Food 
plant at Walton. 

718 B. S.—Erwin Jenkins, after spend- 
ing a year with the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, is instructing 
in the pomology department here. 


His ad- 


Multiplied Milk Profits 


Pay less for feed. Yet get more milk. 


There is a two way profit! 


You 


can have it as well as the 


thousands who are now 
getting it. Get it 
by the same 


ration is a far 


better milk producer 
than ordinary grain feed. 
It permits you to sell your home 
grown grains. In all these ways it 
saves and makes money for you —and 
gives you healthier, more contented cows, This 
is certainly milk profits multiplied. 


Order a trial ton. Be sure it is International. 
Write us if not convenient to order from dealer. 


International Sugar Feed Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


, Where You Saw 
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Fertilizer Bulletins Free 


We would like to tell you about ARCADIAN Sulphate of Am- 
monia; why it is the great American ammoniate; why it is the best 
top dressing for any crop that needs nitrogen; and how to use it 
most profitably. 

Write for these instructive and interesting free bulletins and 
we will send them. Order by number. Address The Barrett 


. 27—“How to Increase 


Company, Agricultural Department. 


1—“Important Facts about 
Arcadian Sulphate of 
Ammonia.” 

the 

Yield of Timothy.” 

. 59—“Sulphate of Ammonia 

by Those who Know.” 


. 61—“Oats and Their Fertili- 


zation in the South.” 
. 68—“Sulphate of Ammonia 
vs. the Boll Weevil.” 


. 69—“More Cotton.” 
. 71— Fertilizer Note Book. 
. 81— Arcadian 


Sulphate of 
Ammonia — Directions 
for Use. 

. 84—“Sulphate of Ammonia: 
Its Source, Production 
and Use.” 
. 85—“Fertilizing 
Orchard.” 


the Apple 


. 86—‘“‘More Wheat.” 
. 88—“Successful Potato Grow- 


ing.” 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


. 96—“‘Some 


. 98—“Fertilizers for 


89—“Sulphate of Ammonia 
for Vegetables.” 
90—“‘Which Source of Nitro- 
gen is Best?” 
91—“‘Sweet Potatoes 
Yams.” 
93—“Sulphate af Ammonia 
as a Nitrogenous Fertili- 
zer.”” 
94—“Sulphate of Ammonia 
for Sugar Cane.” 
95—“Reference List on Sul- 
phate of Ammonia.” 
Experiences in 
Orchard Fertilization.” 


and 


. 97—“Field Experiences on 


Availability of Nitrogen- 
ous Fertilizers.” 


the Or- 
chard.”’ 


. 99—“Fertilizing with Sul- 


phate of Ammonia.” 


ARCADIAN 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


Sulphate of Ammonia is the well-known standard article that has 
done you good service in your mixed fertilizers for years past. 
ARCADIAN is the kiln-dried and screened grade, made fine and 


dry for top dressing purposes. Ammonia 254% guaranteed. Made 
in U. S. A. 


Baltimore, Md. Berkeley, Cal. 


Medina, O. 


The 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, NEW YORK 


Company 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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718 B. S.—George Linton Dawson is 
assistant superintendent of the Hires 
Condensed Milk Company of Troy, 
Pennsylvania. 

718 B. S.—Isabell Hoag was married 
in September to Mr. Ray Van Tyne of 
Syracuse. 

718 D. V. M.—Soloman N. Blackberg 
is an assistant professor of physiology, 
pharmacology, and taxicology at the A. 
and M. College, of Texas. His address 
is College Station, Texas. 

718 B. S.—Gertrude Bower is home 
bureau agent of Onondaga County. 

718 B. S.—Alexander J. Gilbert is 
dairy chemist and bacteriologist for the 
Ticking Creamery Co., of Newark. 

18 B. S.—L. M. Cooper is senior 
chemist for the Nestle’s Food Company 
at Oneonta. 

718 B. S.—Paulino J. Gonzalez is a 
chemist in the Hires Condensed Milk 
Company of Cass City. 

718 B. S.—Elna Becker is assistant 
dietition at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York. 


HOLSTEIN - 
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719 B. S.—Myers P. Rasmussen has 
left the National Agricultural Leader’s 
Magazine and is now with the Soil Im- 
provement Committee, Stock Exchange 
Building, Baltimore, Maryland. 

719 B. S.—Frank L. Manning is run- 
ning his father’s farm at Otisville. 

719 B. S.—Mabel Lamoreaux is teach- 
ing domestic science in the high school 
at Machias where she is also recreational 
director. 

719 B. S.—Virginia Phipps and Dr. C. 
F. Howe, a dentist of Ithaca, were 
married early in October. 

719 B. S—J. R. Minier is in the em- 
ploy of Armour and Company with 
headquarters at Waco, Texas. He was 
recently injured in an automobile acci- 
dent while in the performance of his 
duties. At last reports he was doing 
nicely. 

719 B. S.—E. B. Sullivan is working 
in the advertising department of the 
Associated Farm Papers at 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York. His home 
address is 810 Elsmere Place, Brooklyn. 


FRIESIANS 


Westside Stock Farm 
Sherburne, N. Y. 


JOHN M. HOWARD, Prop. 
Offers Two Calves 


1. Heifer calf, born October 26, 1919, a fine individual, and from a 
good producing cow of real dairy type. 


2. Bull calf, born October 30, 1919; first class individual. 


Sire— 


Westside King Vale, a 31-lb. son of King Korndyke Sadie Vale. 
Dam—wWestside Spot Pontiac, a heifer that made an official re- 
cord of 20.3 lbs. butter and 359 lbs. milk at 2 years, 3 months 
of age, and her dam is also a 20-lb. Jr. 2-year-old. 
Price for two is $150, F. O. B. Sherburne, all papers furnished. 
If interested in calves otherwise than the above, write us, as we have 
a herd of over 100 head and can supply calves, either sex and almost 
any age, nearly all from A. R. O. dams with records up to 31 lbs. 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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Holsteins with the Perfection 


Twenty-seven cows, especially when some 
of them give as much as 100 pounds in a day, 
is quite a bunch for a girl to milk. When 
Theodore Gillis’ 17 year old daughter can 
handle them all alone with the Perfection, 
it’s not hard to understand why Mr. Gillis 
thinks his milker is a wonderful machine. 

Mr. Gillis has labor problems just like 
everybody else. And sometimes he’s right up 
against the wall for hired help. But since he 
has a Perfection, his daughter can always help 
him out. “The Perfection Milker was rightly 
named,” he says, “for it is a perfect milker 
and .so easy to operate that my daughter, 17 
years old, has milked my whole herd of 27 
Holstein cows every night during the summer 
when we were short of help.” 


THE PERFECTION GETS MORE MILK 


“The Perfection gets more milk than any 
hand milker can get from my cows. One of 
my cows, 5 years old, gave as high as 102 
pounds of milk in a day. A heifer gave 64 


Perfection Manufacturing Company 


pounds in a day. One of my cows, which 
had been milked nearly two years without 
freshening we could not dry up without taking 
the machine off her.”’ 


JUST ASK YOUR NEIGHBORS 


“‘We have several other kinds of milking 
machines in this neighborhood but everyone 
seems to think the Perfection gives the best 
results and is the most reliable machine.” 


NAMES, ADDRESSES AND CATALOG 
WAITING FOR YOU 


How much would it be worth to you to 
have your milking problem solved? Find out 
about the Perfection Milker. We’ill gladly 
send you names and addresses of owners so 
you can investigate for yourself. Just ask 
the men who own Perfections what they think 
of them. We will also send without charge 
a copy of “What The Dairyman Wants to 
Know,” the book that answers every question 
about milking machines. Write. 


2142 E. Hennepin Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


The Perfection is the Milker With the Downward Squeeze Like the Calf 


7 
Uy 
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WANTED! 


Man to take charge of dairy. Must 


understand the care and handling of 
cattle. State qualifications and exper- 


ience and salary expected. 


Man who understands the care of 
poultry. State qualifications and ex- 


perience and salary expected. 


Man to take charge of piggery and 


vegetable garden. Must understand 
the care and handling of pigs and the 
raising of vegetables. State qualifica- 


tions and experience and salary expected. 


H. J. ALDRICH 


98 Delaware Ave. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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719 B. S.—Margaret Steer is assist- 
ant manager of “The Bandbox Cafe- 
teria,” at 125 Dryden Road. 

719 B. S—wW. C. Eldridge is an as- 
sistant in the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
U. S. D. A. His work has to do with 
the eastern wheat investigation, includ- 
ing selection and breeding. 

719 B. S—John L. Buys is an in- 
structor in the department of entomo- 
logy. 

719 B. S.—P. C. Arosemena, of the 
Republic of Panama, is operating his 
home ranch and considering the im- 
portation of breeding stock from the 
United States. 

19 B. S.—C. C. Chen is working at 
the Maryland Experiment Station as a 
research assistant in botany and plant 
pathology. 

719 B. S.—Dana G. Card is assisting 
in the farm management department 
of the College. 

719 B. S.—Harold B. Fuller is located 
at Cooperstown and is assistant farm 
bureau manager of Otsego County. 

719 B. S.—Miss M. H. Quinby is teach- 
ing homemaking and millinery in a state 
school at Gainsville, Texas. 

719 B. S.—Edna Dean is assistant 
home demonstration agent in Onondaga 
County. Her headquarters are at 
Syracuse. 

719 B. S.—Esther Rice is managing 
a state farm at Gainesville, Tex. 

719 Ex.—Carl Schaefer was married 
to Miss Edith L. Bey, in August, at 
Bradley Beach, N. J. They are at 
home at 746 Van Duzen Street, Staple- 
ton, Staten Island. 

719 B. S.—Arthur Simpson is in 
charge of the raw milk department of 
the Dry Milk Company’s plant at Bain- 
bridge. 

719 B. S.—Lyman W. Bole of Hard- 
wick, Vermont, is managing a Holstein- 
Friesian farm in Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania. 

719 B. S. — Helen Bool is assistant 
home demonstration agent in Steuben 
County. Her headquarters are at Bath. 

719 B. S.—Ray Hoskins is principal 
of the high school at Machias. 
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TRADE MARK PEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. AND IW FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


KEROSENE 


Why You Should Choose Ma- 
chinery Built by the J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Company, 
Bearing the Famous Old Trade 
Mark of the Eagle on the Globe. 


If you could be here in Racine, and could spend 
a week going through our great shops, you would 
learn some things that would open your eyes to 
the superiority of the entire line of machinery 
we manufacture. 


Because of our great output, we are able to buy 
better quality of steel for the same price that 
lower grades of steel would cost in smaller quan- 
tities. This means greater strength and longer 
service to you. 


Because of unusual manufacturing facilities, we can and 
do use drop forgings in hundreds of places where a casting 
might ‘get by."’—and might break. We protect you from 
taking the chance. 


Holes for bearings in Case Kerosene Tractor main frames 
are bored and reamed in one operation by a special machine. 
Bearings can never shift from their proper positions. The 
frame can never twist or warp. 


Case machinery, bearing the trade mark of the Eagle on 
the Globe has many other advantages. Ask the nearest 
Case dealer to point them out to you on 





Kerosene Tractors Steam Tractors 
Threshers 
Steam Rollers Baling Presses 
Silo Fillers 
Rock Crushers Road Graders 
Grand Detour Plows 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE 
COMPANY, Inc. 
Dep't CK-12, RACINE, WIS., U. S. A. 
Making Superior Farm Machinery since 1842 
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We want the public to under- 
stand that our plows are NOT 
the Case plows made by the J. I. 
Case Plow Works Co. 







TRACTORS 





Look for the EAGLE 


Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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Our Trade Mark 





To avoid confusion, the 
J.T. CASE THRESHING 
MACHINE COMPANY 
desires to have it known 
that it is not now and 
never has been interested 
in, or in any way con- 
nected or affiliated with 
the J. I. Case Plow 
Works, or the Wallis 
Tractor Company, or the 
J. I. Case PlowWorks Co, 
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719 B. S.—Maynard C. Hammond is 
assistant farm bureau manager in 
Orange County. His headquarters are 
at Middletown. 


719 B. S.—C. J. Seelbach is in the 
fur business with his father in Buffalo. 


719 B. S.—Elizabeth Cook is at Ames, 
Iowa, where she is taking her master’s 
degree. She is working on the self- 
feeding of calves. 


719 B. S.—Edith Messenger is teach- 
ing domestic science at Greene. 


719 B. S.— J. A. Newlander is assistant 
in the dairy department of the Vermont 
College of Agriculture at Burlington. 

719 B. S.—Russell Drake is an Ad- 
vanced Registry supervisor near Genoa. 

719 B. S.—H. H. Luning is in the em- 
ploy of Swift and Company as an assist- 
ant to H. Swift in the educational de- 
partment at the main offices in Chicago. 

719 B. S.—Florence Coupe is teaching 
domestic science at Crosby, North Da- 
kota. 


719 B. S.—J. Larson is doing research 
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work for the Dry Milk Company at 
Mexico. 


719 B. S.—E. V. Sullivan is in the em- 
ploy of a produce commission house in 
New York. 


719 B. S.—Helen Langdon is teaching 
home economics at Pelican Rapids, 
Minnesota. 


719 B. S.—Helen Clark is supervisor 
of home making at Coneautville, Penn- 
sylvania. 


719 B. S.—Madeline Berls was married 
to Mr. James S. Moore on October 11. 
Their address is Apartment 5D, 1343 
Merriam Avenue, New York. 


’21 ex.—Charles A. Ballou is working 
in his father’s printing office in New 
York. 

’22 ex.—Martin J. Bennett is work- 
ing on his father’s farm near Amster- 
dam. 


723 ex.—Johnson S. Henderson of 
Ogdensburg died at the Cornell Infirmary 
on October 14. Death resulted from a 


sore on his throat which became infected. 
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FitZall Adjustable Collars 


Instantly Adjusted to Fit Any Horse, Fat or Thin 


Four sets of holes in the bands at the top fit over pegs in the 


The Practical Collar 
Spa scusessnccacdp 
Best of All 
Horse Collars 


Best because they always fit any horse 
perfectly and cannot cause boils, galls, scalds or sweeny, 
but always keep the horse’s neck and shoulders well and 














collar cap, making four sizes in each collar—no freak, merely the 


standard collar vastly improved. 
They always fit snug. 


Patented, Absolutely guaranteed. 


collars of the same grade. 
supply you we will. 


John C. Nichols Co. 


No sweat pads needed. 
another quick as buckling the ordinary collar. 


. Sold by dealers at the prices of ordinary 
_ Money back if you are not satisfied. 
Write for full description and prices. 


11” Erie St., 


Makers of the Famous Master-Brand Harness—America’s Best 
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Change from one horse to fit 


If your dealer cannot 


Manufacturers and Distributors 


Sheboygan, Wis. 
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Would You Buy a $25,000 Bull? 


This bull won’t cost you $25,000—but only $1,200. 

Although he carries 82% per cent the same breeding as Potentate 
that sold in June 1918 for $25,000. 

The bull we are offering is now about | year old, a very handsome 
fellow, sired by Cornucopia Korndyke Pontiac that now has five 30-lb. 
daughters, he being by Pontiac Korndyke from a 33-lb. dam. The dam 
of the bull is Queen Anne Pietertje 3d with a record of 31.51 Ibs. butter 
from 627.3 lbs. milk. She is by the same sire as Leafy Veeman De Kol 
(dam of Pontentate) with a record of 40.10 Ibs. and is from a | 7-b. sister 
to the dams of both Pauline De Kol Ophelia, 44.52, and Leafy Dawn 
De Kol, 43.19. 

Here is a youngster with a rare combination of breeding, coming from 
one of the greatest producing families ever developed by the Holstein breed, 
sired by a bull that certainly will have a long list of 30-lb. daughters 
in the near future. 

If you want to head your herd with a sire that will grow in value 
every day you own him, here is the bull. Send today for his pedigree 


and photograph. 
Abbott & Clark 
Cortland New York 

































































































































































































Nota 
Cure - All 


To say that 


Wrandolle 


Cleaner and Cleanse’. 





will accomplish anything and 
everything around the creamery 
would misrepresent this material 
which has done so much for the 
betterment of the dairy industry. 


Thousands of creamerymen will, 
however, gladly vouch for the 
sanitary cleanliness that this dairy 
cleanser maintains. It enables 
the dairyman and creameryman to 
produce a milk product, uncon- 
taminated by impurities from un- 
cleanly utensils—a product which 
will retain its original high quality 
and bring the best price. 


Your supply house will fill your 
order. 


It cleans clean. 


Indian in circle 





in every package 


The J. B. Ford Co. 


Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
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The School Lunch 
(Continued from page 147) 

Very little equipment is necessary to 
prepare these simple dishes and it can 
be obtained at a very small cost. For a 
rural school the following equipment is 
sufficient: 

Double boiler, sauce pans, vegetable 
knives, strainer, measuring cups, ladle, 
fork, mixing bowl, teaspoons, dishpans, 
garbage pail, can opener, dish cloths, 
dish towels, bread knife, vegetable 
brush, and milk pail. 

Any teacher who is enthusiastic and 
interested enough to start will soon find 
that the parents will gladly offer sug- 
gestions and donate the necessary uten- 
sils. 

The teachers will feel repaid for this 
extra work by improvements in the 
scholarship and health of the children. 
To be truly successful there must be 
coéperation between teachers, parents, 
and children. 

References: 
Good Housekeeping, Oct. 1919. 
The Rural School lunch, (U. of Il., 
College of Agriculture) 

Rural School lunches. (U. of Idaho). 

The Box Luncheon. (Cornell Read- 

ing Course for the Farm Home). 

School Lunches. (Farmers Bulletin 

712 U.S. Dept. of Agr.) 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 148) 

fic directions for making and arranging 
them. There is a chapter by Helen B. 
Young on planning the home kitchen, 
which includes directions for making and 
caring for fireless cookers and iceless re- 
frigerators. Some important facts are 
given concerning table setting, the laun- 
dry, stain removing, textiles, and the 
making of clothing and millinery. Last- 
ly, the book deals with foods, including 
the planning of daily meals, marketing, 
food for the sick, cooking cereals, and the 
preparation of vegetables, sauces, salads, 
and beverages, giving numerous recipes. 
This book is a useful manual for the 
home maker. 
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Natco Datry Barns 
Are Warm in Winter 


ATCO barns are warm in winter, 
yet coolinsummer. They provide 
year-round comfort for your cows. More 
comfort in the stable means more milk in caetion of Nateo 


the pail—more money in the bank. = Wall showing 


The hollow spaces in a glazed Natco Hollow 
Tile wall provide a blanket of still air through 
which heat, cold or dampness will not pass. 


And the cost? Perhaps a little more at first, but far less 

in the end than for other construction. The saving in 

insurance and upkeep will repay the added investment 
within a few years. All further savings are clear profit. What do you 
- intend to build ? 
Whatever you intend to build, our book, "Natco on One of our farm 
the Farm," will offer helpful suggestions. Write for it building plans 


today—no charge. free an "they 
last. 


Ask your building supply dealer to quote you prices 
on Natco Hollow Tile. 


National Fire Proofing Company 
1202 Fulton Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


23 Factories assure a wide and economical distribution. 


Barn and Silos on 
farm of D. Ray- 
mond, Montreal, 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 























































































































































































































Wanted! 


Copies of the Cornell 
Countryman for Dec., 
1903 and Feb., 1906 
by the Library of the 
Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, Am- 
herst, Mass. Will glad- 
ly pay fair charges for 
the same. Write soon. 











For Cheese Factories 
and Creameries 


HANSEN’S 
Danish 


Dairy Preparations 


Pure, Concentrated, Ready to use. 

For uniformly best results in mak- 
ing finest cheese, butter and buttermilk. 
America’s standards backed by years of 
specialized experience, used in the coun- 
try’s finest creameries and cheese fac- 
tories. 

Hansen’s Danish Rennet Extract. 

Hansen’s Danish Cheese Color. 

Hansen’s Danish Butter Color. 

Bulk, 1 gal. or larger. 

To properly ripen the cream for 
butter, and the milk for cheese and 
commercial buttermilk, use Hansen’s 
Lactic Ferment Culture. 

For sale at all dairy supply stores. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Interesting treatise “The Story of Cheese” by 
J. D. Frederiksen, free on request. 
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Campus Notes 
(Continved from page 153) 


In his report for 1918-1919, President 
Schurman set forth the need of new 
buildings and funds for campus im- 
provement. He cited the need of a 
new central heating plant, a fire-proof 
addition to the already overcrowded 
Library building, a new gymnasium, 
several new residential halls with a cen- 
tral dining hall, and a building to be 
used as a social center for the Univer- 
sity, as well as a number of other build- 
ings for the various colleges. 


The Cornell branch of the Consumers’ 
League has been reorganized here among 
the women of the University. This is 
an organization for the purpose of im- 
proving the conditions of women in in- 
dustries. The first meeting was held in 
Risley Hall, Friday, November 1, when 
Professor Blanche Hazzard of the home 
economics department addressed the 
meeting. A membership drive has been 
made which has proved very successful. 


A Frigga Fylgae meeting was held 
Tuesday evening, November 11, in the 
Home Economics assembly room. A large 
number were present at the meeting and 
many plans were made for the coming 
year. Miss Rose spoke about what 
Frigga Fylgae has done in the past and 
also told about the work some of last 
year’s graduates are doing at present. 
Plans were also made for a Thanksgiving 
party for the children at the Settlement. 


Major Leonard A. Maynard has re- 
sumed his duties as assistant professor 
of animal husbandry. He was discharged 
on July 21, after twenty months in the 
Chemical Warfare Service, principally as 
gas officer in the Twenty-ninth Division. 
Major Maynard was married in France 
on June 3, 1919, to Miss Helen Jackson 
of Tama, Iowa, who was there with the 
YY. W. C. A. 











4 TANK-TYPE TRACTOR 


(Formerly known as the Cleveland Tractor} 


iat 


No Off Season for the Cletrac 


"THERE is no ‘‘off season’’ for the Cletrac. It isa 
year-’round investment paying the farmer a steady 
interest from January to December. 


When there is nothing for the Cletrac to do in the fields 
it can be kept profitably busy on hauling jobs or belt 
work. It knows no equal at dragging dead weight and 
is a master at farm belt work. 


The Cletrac runs on metal tracks like a locomotive. No 
extra power is required to push it through the soil---it 
goes over the top of the ground and puts all of its 
power into pull, where it belongs. 


And lining up for a belt job is a matter of a very few 
minutes. The Cletrac is rated at 20 belt horse power 
but under test has developed better than 24. 


The Cletrac operates on a very small amount of kero- 
sene, distillate or gasolene. It does more work, more 
days in the year, and does it better, cheaper and quicker 
than horses or mules or other types of tractors. 


Our book on practical power farming 

will be a big help to any agricultural 

student. Ask for ‘‘Selecting Your 
Tractor.’’ It’s free. 


Tk Cleveland Tractor Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TANK-TYPE TRACTORS IN THE WwORi.v- 
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Miss Lulu Graves, who taught classes 
in nutrition and dietotherapy last year, 
will work in connection with the home 
economics extension schools in foods 
and nutrition this year. 


Dr. E. W. Benjamin recently spoke 
before the State Federation of Women’s 
Ciubs at Elmira. The topic was ‘The 
Food Value of Storage Eggs.” On 
October 14 he addressed the poultry, 
butter, and egg dealers of Cleveland, 
Ohio, upon the results of his recent in- 
vestigation of marketing problems. 


The annual poultry market trip for 
farmers of New York State will be held 
during the week of January 19. Those 
who go on the trip will visit the poultry 
market centers of New York City. The 
trip is open to farmers of the State. 





During the past year two hundred and 
forty pheasants were turned over to the 
state conservation commission for dis- 


assistance. 


Would you like to see a portrait of your favorite Cow, Bull, Sheep, Horse or Dog 
on this page? If so, send photos with name of Animal and Owner and other interest- 
ing data. @ We want to run an interesting stock picture each Month and need your 
All photos will be carefully returned. 


Ithaca Engraving Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Photo Engravings for all Printing Purposes 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 
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tribution to the state game farms by the 
local farm operated here in connection 
with the college of agriculture. The 
total number of pheasants reared was 
five hundred and twenty-five. 





Dr. E. P. Felt, State Entomologist at 
Albany, gave an _ illustrated lecture 
October 29 before the faculty and stu- 
dents of the entomological department 
on the European corn borer. 





The department of home economics 
has lately added to its other activities, 
a laundry for the patronage of students 
and faculty. The work rooms are lo- 
cated in the basement of Roberts Hall. 


During the summer Professor Blanche 
Hazard gave two addresses before an 
industrial conference at Silver Bay. 
Her plea was that conditions affecting 
family and community life be improved 
along with the improvement of working 
conditions. 


BUTTER GIRL MAY 
JOHANNA 
- Sired by 
—| COLANTHA JOHANNA 
LAD 8th 
Owned by 
R. E. Chapin & Son, 
Bonavelo Farm, Batavia, 


N. 7. 


As a Jr.-2-year-old she 
made 450.2 lbs. of milk 
and 25.502 lbs. of butter. 
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Semi-Solid Buttermilk! 


The Only 100 Per Cent Pure Digestible Feed On 
The Market 


Buttermilk is the most valuable, and at the same time na- 
ture’s cheapest feed. High in protein, carbo-hydrates, lactic acid, 
mineral and calcium salts, and rich in butter fat. 


WE SAVE YOU FREIGHT 


SEMI-SOLID BUTTERMILK in its condensed form, with 
the water eliminated, saves freight, and may be used any time 
by adding two gallons of water to each pound Semi-Solid. Did 
you know when you get buttermilk at the creamery, you are haul- 
ing 92 per cent water, and that the acidity in the buttermilk 
changes hourly, and if it gets too sour, it is a very unsafe feed 
to use? Let us furnish you SEMI-SOLID BUTTERMILK and 
you add the water when ready to use. 


IT’S A SAFE FEED. 


GAIN AN AVERAGE OF 2 1-4 POUNDS PER DAY 


Kansas State Agricultural College fattened their hogs for 
the Chicago Live Stock Show with our product, and found that 
as long as they were kept on this feed, they gained an average of 


2 1-2 pounds per day. 
SAVE SIXTY-TWO DAYS TIME IN FEEDING 


Also the Agricultural College of Iowa, took a litter of pigs 
and divided them into two pens. These pens were fed exactly 
the same, except that one pen had all the buttermilk they would 
drink and the other had none. The buttermilk fed pigs con- 
sumed one-third the grain, and were ready for market sixty-two 
days before the others were. 


Literature on request. 
Manufactured by 


Consolidated Products Co. 


Lincoln, Neb. 
J. H. NESTER & CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eastern Distributors 


Distributed in Central New York by Dr. W. L. Clark and 
Wm. Malone, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Distributed in Western New York by ret Poultry 
Farm, East Aurora, N. 
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Professor Troy of the department of 
dairy industry is on his sabbatic leave. 
He is engaged in research work in dairy 
chemistry for Mojannier Bros., milk 
engineers of Chicago, Illinois. 


Professor J. L. Stone, who is on the 
retired list, is recovering from an illness 
which at one time threatened to develop 
into a severe case of pneumonia. Dur- 
ing the past year he has been connected 
with the Red Cross work in this locality. 


Professor and Mrs. J. E. Rice spent 
the summer on a tour thru the noted 
poultry centers of California, Oregon, 
and British Columbia. 


The department of farm management 
and rural economy have been combined 
into the department of agricultural eco- 
nomics and farm management. 


The department of pomology is 
planning an extension fruit show for 
Farmers’ Week. The plates will be col- 
lected by members of the class in judg- 
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ing. H. A. Phillips is in charge. 
Professor R. W. Rees attended the 
Northeastern Fruit Show at Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


Miss Edith Ranney, a graduate of Co- 
lumbia, is a new clothing specialist in 
the department of home economics. She 
arrived October 1, and has since been 
occupied with extension schools, in 
which she is teaching the possibilities of 
having good clothes, correct in selec- 
tion, design, and construction, on a 
limited income. 


At the first meeting of the Cornell 
Foresters the following officers were 
elected for the first term of 1919-1920: 
president, R. M. Volkert; vice-president, 
G. B. Gordon; secretary, T. T. Buckley, 
Jr., and treasurer, H. B. Bosworth. 


Professor P. A. Fish of the Veterinary 
College, who entered the service in July, 
1918, received his discharge in Septem- 
ber and has resumed his duties here. 
While connected with the office of the 
Surgeon General of the Veterinary 


BURRELL 


MILKERS 


DISTINCTIVE 


EFFICIENT 


D. H. BURRELL & CO., Inc. 


Tell 


STURDY 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Advertisers Who Introduced You. 





Sherburne Stock 
Farm 


Has for Sale 


Sons, daughters, grand- 
sons and granddaughters 
of cows with records of 
85 to 125 Ibs. milk ina 
day. 2500 to 3300 lbs. 
milk in 30 days. 


SHERBURNE STOCK FARM 
Sherburne New York 
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Corps, he received the rank of Major 
and was in charge of the Mortality 
branch, one of the duties of which was 
to receive and formulate the animal 
mortality reports from the A. E. F., both 
in France and in Siberia. 


As a result of recent advanced regis- 
try testing, Model King Segis Konigen, 
the senior Holstein herd sire of the col- 
lege herd, now has twenty-three A. R. 
O. daughters which average 16.30 pounds 
of butter in seven days. Twenty of 
these records were made by junior two- 
year-olds. He has three twenty-pound, 
two-year-old daughters and eight eigh- 
teen-pound two-year-olds. Glista Gen- 


tian, a junior four-year-old, has just 
completed a seven-day record of 28.76 
pounds of butter and milked eighty to 
eighty-five pounds per day. 


Great John Lyons, the young Holstein 
bull at the University barns, is develop- 
ing into an exceptionally fine animal. 
His individuality is equalled in every 
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way by his pedigree. He has King John 
for his sire and Betty Lyons for his dam 
—the latter a thirty-pound daughter of 
King Lyons. Her dam is Bertha Lyons 
Netherland, with a record of thirty-four 
pounds of butter for seven days. She is 
out of Blanche Lyons Netherland who 
also has a thirty-four pound record. The 
bull is used as a junior herd sire to 
breed to the daughters of Model King 
Segis Konigen. 


At the invitation of the College of 
Agriculture, three members of the State 
Finance Committee inspected the build- 
ings and grounds of the college to de- 
termine its building needs. The party 
was accompanied by President Schur- 
man, Dean Mann, and Superintendent 
Curtis of the buildings and grounds de- 
partment. They had an opportunity to 
see the congested conditions and the 
lack of adaptability of some of the 
buildings to present requirements. The 
committee was entertained at luncheon 
at the Home Economics Cafeteria. 


The H-O Co’s “Read the Tag Dairy Feed” 


Your dealer can supply you with “Read the Tag Dairy 
Feed’’—if you cannot get it from him—vwrite for further 


information. 


THE H-O COMPANY, 
Members U. S. Food Administration. 


United States Wheat 


THE H-O COMPANY 
48 State Street 
Albany, N. Y. 


Feed Dept. Buffalo, N. Y. 


License No. G. 12,996 
Director License No. 001158 E. M. 


JOHN J. CAMPBELL 
Eastern Sales Agent 
Hartford, Conn. 


gllo, 


Galvanized= 


Kd 
po Products ars Gai : 


In country or city—for farm buildings or resi- 
dences, metal roofing is positively unequaled. ! 


APOLLO-KEYsTONECopper Steel Galvanized Sheets are the most dur- 


able, rust-resisting galvanized sheets manufactured. 
tests have proved the superiority of this material for Roofing, 


Actual weather 
Tanks, 


f palvests etc. KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL is also unexcelled for Roof- 
Tin Plates. Look for the Keystone added below regular brands 
‘SES Bia by leading dealers. Send for free ‘‘Better Buildings’’ booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa.+ a 





Avalon Farms Hog-Tone if it 
increases your profits? 


OU’RE farming for profit. If Avalon Farms HOG-TONE 

increases hog gains so that it pays for itself and shows a 

big profit on the investment, HOG-TONE, sooner or later, 
will become the standard hog treatment on your farm. 


Thousands of America’s leading farmers use HOG-TONE. They 
made the 60-day test under the guarantee, “If you’re not satisfied, 
your money back without argument.” 


Starting on this basis, successful hog raisers in all parts of the 
country have become steady users of HOG-TONE. 


Why don’t you vy HOG-TONE? 
Easy to feed—and you pay nothing unless satisfied. 


=====This Coupon Brings 60-Day Free Trial Treatment™= == 


W. O. Gandy, President 
AVALON FARMS COMPANY 
335 West Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 


I have—-——__hogs. Ship me immediately 
(State Number) 


enough ayo Farms Hog-Tone to treat them for 

60 days. am to pay nothing now except trans- ane , 

portation charges. I agree to report results to you Shipping Point 

at end of 60 days and pay for the Hog-Tone at , 
that time if it has done all that you claim. If it Name and Address of my Druggist 
does not, I will return the labels to you and you 

agree to cancel the charge. 
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THE BACKGROUND BOOKS 

By Liberty Hyde Bailey 

These books should be read and studied by every agricultural worker; every com- 
munity leader; every one interested in the future welfare of the world. 

The Holy Earth - - - - - - - $1.00 
It expounds the philosophy that bases society on the earth; in this teaching, 
the naturist and the farmer find their proper place. 

Universal Service - - - - - - - $1.00 
The hope of the world’s society lies in Universal service, Universal Fellow- 
ship. This book discusses practical constructive suggestions for the re- 
modelling of the social fabric toward a true democracy. 

What is Democracy - - - - - - - $1.00 
The question of the hour and its answer by a clear-thinking student of man- 
kind. It gives special attention to the rural situation as a world problem. 

Wind and Weather - - - - $1.00 


A book of verse. One comes forth from delving in this book with a clean, 


refreshed, and inspired spirit; a new love and comprehension of Mother 
Earth. 


For sale at the bookstores or direct from 
THE COMSTOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Ithaca, New York 









y © 
Bumper Crops with LIME 
A fertile field with its tremendous yield is a farmer’s pride 
and brings in the big money. Release the natural fertilizer 
in the soil and make it rich by spreading Solvay Pulverized 
Limestone. Corrects acidity and shows results the first 
harvest. Ground fine, high test 95% carbonates and furnace 


dried. No waste. Prices right—you may be disappointed 
in delivery if you wait. Order now! 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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DAIRYMEN 
Ensilage Seed Corn 


Good corn in your silo means dollars in your 
pocket. West Branch Sweepstakes and West 
Branch White Cap have given the best of satis- 
faction. Now is the time to plan for next 
year’s seed. Write us at once. 





West Branch Seed Corn Growers’ 


Association 
Williamsport Pa. 
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“He’s the Best Farm 
Hand We Ever Had” 


Haven’t you often heard your father say that about 
one farm hand—that “old reliable” who is always on 


the job, doing more and better work than any of the 
others? 


If your father knew that he could get all the farm 
hands he needed, each of them as good as that “best” 
one, he would grab at the chance wouldn’t he? 


When you begin operating your farm, after leaving 
school, you will hire fewer farm hands than your father 
does, but you will buy more farm machinery. You will 
have an opportunity that he didn’t have in hiring labor. 
You can be sure of reliability in all of your implements 
and machines. 


The John Deere line is like a complete force of 
reliable farm hands. It is comprised of an implement 
for practically every farm operation. It has been a 
leader in quality for over three-quarters of a century. 
The success of the whole line is due to the high quality 
for each unit in the line. 


Be sure to investigate the John Deere Full Line be- 


fore you begin your career asafarmer. You will want 
the uniformly high quality that it insures. 


John Deere 
Moline, Illinois 
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Results! 


The Cost per pound 
of pork produced 
shows true economy 


in feeding 


25% to 40% more live hog 
than from other feedsatsame 
cost per pound of pork pro- 
duction—250 to 280 pound 
hogsat six months old—these 
are results being secured by 
users of 


Purina Pig Chow 


Such results are possible only be- 

cause Purina Pig Chow is scientifi- 

cally mixed to include the right 

proportions of food elements for quick 
growth of bone and fleshand for fatten- 
ing. It fattens while the pigs grow, 
thereby putting them on the market 
fully thirty daysearlierthan otherfeeds. 
Put it tothetest. Ask for our Hog and 
Steer Book. See your dealer. If he 


can’t supply you, write 


Purina Mills 
St. Louis, Mo. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sold in checkerboard bags only 
© 
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The College of Agriculture 
belongs to you. Are you 


Research getting from it the benefits Extension 


to which you are entitled? 


You have only to ask 


Many trained workers Direct service is given 


are constantly seeking, in Th to the people of New York 
e 


field and laboratory, ans- State thru the county 


New York 


confront the farms and State 


to the blems that 
be li tae farm and home bureaus, 


demonstration schools, in- 


homes of New York. The College 


stitutes, boys and girls 
results of their investiga- of 


; clubs, rural organizati 
tions are free. Ask for P & tions, 


Agricul- 
bulletins on the subjects personal visits, corres- 


ture 


in which you are inter- pondence, surveys, news 


ested. service, and publications. 


The College is an institu- 
tion in which men and 


women can be trained for a 


Service 


Teaching 


productive and_ satisfying 
life work. The College is 
at Ithaca, New York. 
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TwoWords That Spell PRO FI T| 
For Dairymen 


Do you know that 90% of the dairy cows of America are underfed? 


Do you know that nine out of every ten dairy cows would be BETTER pro- 
ducers if they ei fed the ae ration to the limit of their ca ws iy this experiment 
and see for yourself the increased production you will get — 


SCHUMACHER FEED 
BIG‘O’DAIRY RATION 


to your milking herd, two parts Schumacher and one part Big “Q," ig 


age. After three or four _ begin increasing the amount 1 pound per cow at each 

and keep increasing as long as each cow increases her milk Bow ma on until she has 

her maximum flow. Some of your cows will handle more feed than others. Watch the resultson 
each individual cow and feed each cow to the limit—the increased milk pootaction will repay y you 
many times the cost of the additional feed. Mr. Fred a of a » proved tha‘ 

imum feeding increased his profits $85.30 during April from 4 


SCHUMACHER FEED and BIG “Q” Dairy Ration fed in combination will 
solve your feeding problem, and if fed as-directed will insure maximum production and profits. 


These feeds make feadi easy, economical 
and accurate. ScHUMACHER FEED (the ‘carbohydrate ra- 
tion) and BIG “Q” (the high quality ein ration) have 
cael > digestibility abd — trition. Thirty-five 
their World’s Records 
‘aoe are the greatest 
a tent t in the world. Your dealer can supply you. 


Write for FREE Folder, «Long Time Milk Produc: 
tion and How to Get it”—also telis how to feed dairy 
ing entire lactation periods for best results. 


e Quaker Oats Ompany 


a: oa 
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in the same amount you ‘usually feed, together with ‘ensilage or other ‘eli 
reac. 








